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CHASSIS 
ADOPTED BY THE 
US GOVERNMENT 


FOR ARMORED CARS 








RELIABILITY 


WILLIAM G. McADOO, Secretary of the Treasury, in giving the signal 
that started the King on its seven-day non-motor-stop run in St. Paul, 


honored with his presence the placing of one more block on the carefully 
reared structure of King RELIABILITY. 


The stock car which began that seven-day test 
had already traveled 29,550 miles, and is the 
same car used in the famous 10,850 mile 
non-motor-stop run at Sheepshead Bay under 
Official A. A. A. supervision. 


King RELIABILITY was most adequately 
proved when the United States Government, 
after the most severe official tests, adopted 
the King chassis for armored cars. 


It has been proved by high-gear climbing 
achievements on Mt. Wilson, the San 
Bernardino Mountains, Mt. Hilo, Mt. Diablo, 
and Lookout Mountain—all made with stock 
cars, 


4-Passenger Foursome. . . . $1700 
7-Passenger Touring Car... 1650 


It has been proved by the ‘‘sealed-in-high- 
gear’’ non-stop and fuel-economy tests made 
in California, Colorado, Virginia, New York 
and seven other states—every test either 
officially conducted or made under impartial 
supervision. 

It is being proved daily by the satisfactory 
operation of King cars all over America and 
in fifty-two foreign countries—in every climate 
and on all kinds of roads. 

The King deserves your consideration if you 
intend spending $1000 or more for a car. Its 
performance, appearance and comfort may 
persuade you to pay its price——or make you 
doubt the necessity of paying more thanits price. 


7-Passenger Sedan .... . . $2300 
3-Passenger Roadster .... 1585 


Prices F.O. B. Detroit and subject to increase at any time. Wire Wheels $100 extra 


Send for catalog in full color and name of near-by King dealer 


e Car of No Regrets” 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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ROLL CALL 
Of White Truck Fleets In Actual Service 


HERE are 1695 White Truck Fleets now in service. 

These fleets comprise a total of 17,471 White Trucks, 
purchased in repeat orders over a period of years. No 
single truck owners are included in these figures. 


These fleets have grown gradually to their present size 
and their growth accelerates rapidly from year to year. 
This is evidence that the longer White Trucks are in 
service, the more are owners convinced of their superior 
strength, durability and economy. 


The 1917 Roll Call of White Truck Fleets will be 
sent to any address upon request. This Roll Call 
gives a complete list of owners showing their 
annual purchases of White Trucks since 1910. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
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Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan (Fisher Built) , $2095 


New York Office: 1790 Broadway 





Chandler Price 
Must Advance 


$200 June 30 


The price of the Chandler Six becomes $1595 on the first day 
of July. The present model, identically the same car, will be 
continued after that datee UNTIL THAT DATE THE 
PRICE REMAINS $1395. 


It has always been a basic part of Chandler policy 
to keep the Chandler price low 





We have kept it low. Men considered the original Chandler price of $1785 estab- 
lished four years ago an impossible price. Later when the Chandler Company reduced 
that price to $1595 the trade thought we were courting disaster. Isurther reductions 


came as a positive shock to the industry. Meanwhile the Chandler business grew to 
front-rank proportions. 


The Chandler car was never cheapened, but, rather, improved and refined from 
season to season until the whole motor car purchasing public has come to recognize 
that the Chandler car is a car of surpassing values. 


We have sold the Chandler for hundreds of dollars 
less than cars of similar quality 


Now, however, the Chandler price must be advanced. 





It must be materially advanced to cover greatly increased costs which have arisen 
this Spring by reason of unprecedented conditions in the material supply and labor 
markets and in problems of transportation. 


This is a condition which we cannot control. 
meet. 


It is a condition which we must 
At $1595 the Chandler car will still be under-priced. By test of‘ any conceivable 
comparison this statement is a provable fact. 


Now you can buy this great Six at $1395 f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


While the $1395 price holds, the demand will continue to greatly 
exceed our production, and we cannot guarantee deliveries 


FIVE PLEASING TYPES OF BODY 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 
l-our-Passenger Convertible Coupe (Fisher Built), $1995 
Limousine, $2695 
All prices F. O. B. Cleveland 
Write us today for catalog and booklet “See How the Chandler Checks With High-Priced Cars.” 
This booklet tells how other medium-priced sixes do not check with high-priced cars. 


Write today, ard see your dealer. Address Dept. F. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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WHAT ECONOMY MEANS 


lf we are to win this war it will be 
necessary for us to make sacrifices, to 
practise self-denials, to endure hardships of 
which we never dreamed. an 
millions of our young men are prepared 
to give up their lives for the nation, is it 
too much to ask the rest of us to give up 
for a time our comforts and our pleasures? 
2 a It is a duty to refrain from every 
form of extravagance. The man who is 
planning to buy this summer a new tour- 
ing car which he does not really need may 
be reminded that the price of that car 
would place an ambulance in the field— 
and every ambulance means the saving of 
many lives. A French or Belgian child can 
be kept from cold and hunger for ten cents 
a day. The price of a theater ticket would 
take care of a kiddie for three weeks; the 
price of a bottle of champagne for two 
months. 

From “Brothers in Arms,” by Alexander 
Powell. 











REMARKABLE REMARKS 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN—Making fun is a 
serious business. 

MAXIMILIAN) HARDEN—AIl 
this starvation talk. 

GENERAL VON DitNurRTH—They call us 
barbarians. What of it? 

Pror. A. H. Sayce—Schiller is a milk 
and water Longfellow. 

LILLIAN RussELL—Thin hair is always 
accompanied by weak eyes. 

M. Paut SaBaATieER—No Frenchman can 
now utter the word “peace.” 

REAR-ADMIRAL LucE—The truth is that 
war is an ordinance of God. 

Saran Bernuarpt—The 
made to moralize the masses. 

Daviw Lioryp Grorce—The fight must 
be to the finish—to a knockout. 

Herr WItTTING, head of the Deutsche 
Bank——God, how we hate England! 

Frank A. VANDERLIP—The war must 
be fought on the savings of the future. 

OrvVILLE Wricut—We shall have no 
aeroplanes as large as the “Lusitania.” 

W. H. Tart—We will have to send 
from one to three million men across the 
sea. 

MavuricE Barres—How beautiful will 
she be after victory, this regenerated 
France. 

RupyarD KrpLtinc—I cannot see what 
is proposed by the German idea unless it 
is to march with parade step across a 
series of Hells philosophically constructed. 

Pror. HarnackK—What startling polit- 
ical, judicial and ethical metamorphoses 
President Wilson has passed thru, chang- 
ing his convictions as often as his trousers. 

Rev. Josepn H. Opert—Unless there is 
a change soon none but the mentally in- 
efficient and the socially ambitious man 
will ever consider the ministry as a profes- 
sion. 

Dr. MicuaEL SincEr—I wish I could 
impress all my American fellow-citizens 
with the dangers of Anglo-Saxon individ- 
ualism and with the blessings of German 
collectivism. 





twaddle— 


stage was 





CAMILLE FLAMMARION—The unity of 
the human species has never been proven. 

Ep. Howe—I sometimes doubt if com- 
mercial clubs are as forceful as is gener- 
ally believed. 

PrRoFESsoR HarNs—Blush for shame if 
your desire for luxury tempts you to eat 
pies and pastry. 

Pror. EpwarD KREHBIEL—God is de- 
clared to be on the side of the nation. This 
is extending conscription to heaven. 

Bawa ‘o’LLAn—Let not a man glory in 
this that he loves his country; let him 
rather glory in this that he loves his kind. 


Pavut Leroy-BEAULIEU—Either France 
will become a great African state, or she 
will be, in a century or two, a second-rate 
power. 

GrEoRGE BERNARD SHAW—Non-German 
Europe is not going to spend the remainder 
of the duration of this planet sitting on 
Germany’s head. 


CHAPLAIN P. T. Eprop—No mother need 
have any fear that her son in the National 
yuard will be surrounded by influences 
that will spoil her boy. 


PROFESSOR BRANDL, President of Ger- 
man Shakespeare Society—The spirit of 
Shakespeare makes his admirers patriotic 
and heroic—even against Albion. 

AMBASSADOR GERARD — The German 
Reichstag is nothing but a debating so- 
ciety in which none but a member of the 
government may introduce a bill. 


Dr. R. A. MuTrKowsk1—The Emperor 
Penguin of the antarctic, which has not 
even a nest, lays a single egg that must not 
touch cold ice, and is hatched out on the 
parent’s feet. 


Lorp LorEBURN—An “attrition” victory 
will mean such a destruction of the male 
youth of Europe as will break, the thin 
crust of civilization which has been built 
up since the Dark Ages. 

HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION CARPENTIER— 
If there is a regiment of American boxers 
to fight along side of us, old warty Hin- 
denburg will have all the more reason for 
calling for seconds and wet towels. 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL—If any man can read 
the description of the “hundreds of men 
wounded, lying on contested ground and 
screaming all thru the night” and not burn 
to end the war instantly by any honorable 
means, he must be a devil or a munitions 
manufacturer, 

MAXIMILIAN HarDEN—Do you think 
that old Herr Balfour the most distin- 
guished fighter in British politics, Viviani, 
Marshal Joffre and Deputy Tardieu, the 
foreign minister of the future, risked the 
difficult voyage across the Atlantic only in 
order to stroke President Wilson’s cheeks? 


Bitty Sunpay—If you can’t do with- 


BOATING SONG OF THE YO-EH 
O light we glide thru forest green, 
By misty shore and gaunt ravine. 
And whether we tarry or drift along 
The clouds and the birds around us 
throng, 


And mirrored mountains’ nodding brows 
Follow the wake of our flying prows. 





Now song returns from rock to rock; 
Now soundless glades our silence mock. 
Sunbeam and shadow elves at play 

Beckon our wandering wills to stray. 
Ah furl your sails! ah furl your sails! 
The last wind down the valley fails. 

L. Cranmer-Byng in “A Feast 
of Lanterns” 
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The monotony of the day’s work, the tiresome routine of an 
employment that never rises above the level of a fixed plan or 
pattern, is lightened and brightened by nourishing foods that 
keep the mind alert and the muscles strong and elastic. 


Shredded Wheat 


supplies the necessary strength-giving nutriment in a form that does not 
overtax the digestion. The effort of the body to digest heavy foods leaves 
little energy for the daily tasks. Every particle of Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
is digested and converted into healthy tissue. It is ready-cooked and ready- 
to-serve—the whole wheat grain steam-cooked, shredded and baked into 
crisp little brown loaves. “Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with hot milk make 
a nourishing meal at a cost of four or five cents. Delicious with berries, 
sliced bananas, stewed prunes, or other fruits. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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STEEL SHIPS AND WOODEN 


ERMANY relies upon the ruthless submarine to 

win the war. The United States and its Allies 

must meet the submarine menace with ships, 

more ships and still more ships. For the United 

States must feed, munition and supply its Allies, 
or it will fail in its lofty purpose of making the world safe 
for democracy. 

It is unfortunate that the Shipping Board and the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Federal Shipbuilding Corporation, who 
are jointly charged with the giant task of building ships 
faster than Germany can sink them, should fall out over 
methods. For controversies are parlous wasters of time, 
and time is of the essence of the matter. We must outwit 
the submarine quickly or it may be too late to outwit 
it at all. 

General Goethals belicves in steel ships. He would have 
every energy and: resource that America possesses turned 
to the making of ships of steel. He promises to turn out 
three million tons of steel ships in eighteen months—and 
the builder of the Panama Canal is thoroly accustomed 
to keeping his word. 

This is splendid—but is it enough? Eighteen months is 
a long time—and German frightfulness will not wait. If 
we can get ships sooner than that by any means whatever, 
nothing should be permitted to stand in the way. 

The Shipping Board believes that we can. It wants to 
build, not only steel ships, but ships of wood as well. 
Something like two months ago it adopted plans for building 
a great fleet of small wooden ships; the plans combined the 
advantages of standardization, rapidity of construction, the 
use of carpenter labor in connection with that of skilled 
ship builders, and the utilization of a much larger per- 
centage of the existing stock of seasoned lumber than could 
be used for ships of ordinary design built in the old 
fashioned way. The ships thus planned would have pos- 
sessed the double advantages of large freight carrying 
capacity and low visibility. The ships could have been 
turned out with remarkable rapidity; thru their use the 
United States could have begun to meet the submarine 
Menace with gratifying promptness. 


This plan has been set aside in favor of one which might 
have made a handsomer ship and possibly one of some- 
what greater usefulness in the long run; but it would have 
involved very much slower building and the use of only a 
small selected part of the existing stock of lumber. Now 
General Goethals will have none of the wooden ships at all; 
he puts all his money on steel. 

For a permanent merchant marine the general is doubt- 
less right. But it is an emergency merchant marine that we 
must create. We must defeat the submarine now; the addi- 
tion to the American merchant marine of “a great and per- 
manent fleet,” which General Goethals set forth before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute as an argument for steel 
ships, should be a purely secondary consideration. If we do 
not win this war, no merchant marine after the war will be 
of much use to us. The time to defend democracy is now. 
The way to defend democracy against the frightful attacks 
of Prussian autocratic ruthlessness is with every energy 
that America can command, every device that Yankee in- 
genuity can invent. 

There can be no question that both the members of the 
Shipping Board and General Goethals are of the utmost 
single mindedness in their determination that Germany shall 
be defeated. It is not necessarily a bad thing that their 
points of view on the solution of the ship problem should 
be divergent, for in the multitude of counselors there is 
safety. But the judgment of neither should be permitted to 
stand in the way of any plan that will add a single ship 
during the coming critical months to the fleet that is the 
American answer to the German submarine defiance. 

General Goethals has exprest the picturesque belief that 
all boards are long, narrow and wooden. This is as nearly 
true as any statement as picturesque as that is likely to be. 
But even a despised board may have one other character- 
istic. It may sometimes be right. 

When the general manager of the Federal Shipbuilding 
Corporation demands steel ships and the Federal Shipping 
Beard demands steel ships and wooden ships, it is not the 
individual that is right nor the board that is long and 
narrow. 


RUSSIA’S TEMPTATION 


HE conflict between the, Provisional Government of 

Russia and the more radical Workmen and Soldiers 
Council arose chiefly over the question of the treaties which 
bound Russia to her allies. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the Provisional Government, Dr. Milukov, insisted that 
these constituted permanent engagements of the country re- 
gardless of the change of government and that it would be 
dishonorable to repudiate or to reveal them. But the So- 
Cialists of the Council recognized no obligation to carry out 
the promises made by the old régime. They wished to start 


with a clean slate and demanded that the secret treaties be 
repudiated or published, and that Russia work for world 
peace on the basis of “no indemnities and no annexations.” 
Obviously the Russian Government could not make public 
the treaties without fatally offending the Allied Powers, for 
it would disclose their diplomatic history for years back 
and their future plans for the conquest of the Central 
Powers. So a compromise was arranged. Milukov resigned, 
six Socialists from the Council were taken into the Cabinet 
and the Government as thus reconstituted undertook to 
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negotiate new treaties without publishing the old ones. 
What the old treaties are and what it was in them that 
the Socialists objected to can only be surmised, but it is 
easy to see why their threatened publication caused anxiety 
in every European chancellery. They form doubtless the 
basis of the Entente Alliance out of which grew the coali- 
tion against Germany and they must cover such delicate 
questions as the partition of Persia between Great Britain 
and Russia (August 31, 1907), the loans made by France 
to Russia shortly before the war for the construction of 
military railroads leading to the German frontier, the con- 
ditions and extent of the aid which France and Russia were 
to render to one another in case of a war with Germany, 
the agreement of the Allies at the Paris Conference of 1915 
as to the restriction of German commerce after the war, 
the conditions under which Russia was to get Constanti- 
nople, the plans for the partition of Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey, and for the reorganization of the Balkans. All these 
secrets, tho they may contain nothing discreditable to any 
of the parties concerned, would be exceedingly embarrass- 
ing to all if they were revealed to the world at this juncture. 

The Workmen and Soldiers Council in a recent pronuncia- 
mento says: “By the strength of our organized pressure we 
will compel the Allies to give a definite repudiation of all 
aims of conquest in the war.” Whether they have such 
power is doubtful in view of the statements of Sir Robert 
Cecil and Premier Ribot that England and France will 
never allow Germany to regain her colonies or to retain 
Alsace-Lorraine. But evidently Russia now holds the whip 
hand and can exert a strong influence upon her allies by 
threatening to repudiate the treaties of alliance and make 
a separate peace with Germany. This would release for 
service elsewhere not only the million soldiers that Germany 
has had upon the Russian front but also the million and a 
half of prisoners now held in Russia as well as the Austro- 
Hungarian, Bulgarian and Turkish troops now employed 
against Russia and Rumania. This would more than double 
the effective strength of Germany on the French front, 
where she is now holding the Hindenburg line with some 
two million troops. Greece would either be conquered or 
coerced into joining the Germans and Italy could hardly 
hold her own or even withstand an invasion. The Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic would be practically under German 
control and it might prove hard to prevent Sweden from 
entering the war against the Allies. All of the forces of the 
four Central Powers, now scattered from Riga to Bagdad, 
could then: be thrown against the single line in the west 
between Ypres and Verdun, where, as Joffre says, more 
men are desperately wanted for defense. 

But, what is more serious, the withdrawal of Russia 
would relieve Germany of starvation and supply her with 
the petroleum, leather, glycerine, copper, platinum and 
other materials she now so sorcly needs. With the vast 
grain fields of Russia at her back Germany could snap her 
fingers at the British fleet. The money received from such 
products would relieve Russia from her financial distress 
and besides Austria and Germany are promising her im- 
mense sums for internal development while insinuating that 
America and the Allies will provide money only to be spent 
on munitions. 

Russia is so situated that she could make peace with 
impunity. However incensed the Allies might be at Russia’s 
violation of the compact not to make a separate peace 
they could not get at her from any direction except the 
Pacific without first overrunning Germany or Austria- 
Hungary and this would be more difficult than ever. They 
could threaten to cut off commercial and financial relations, 
but, on the other hand, Russia might retaliate by repudiat- 
ing the enormous loans which she has obtained from France 
and Great Britain. 

This, then, is the bribe offered to Russia if she will 
betray her friends: peace, restoration of her territory, an 


open market, financial relief and friendship with her only 
powerful neighbors. If on the contrary she spurns the bribe 
she is threatened with an invasion that may reach to 
Odessa or Petrograd, whenever Austria or Germany: can 
spare troops for the purpose. The decision lies in the hands 
of men inexperienced in diplomacy, absorbed in the task of 
establishing a socialistic republic, little concerned with for- 
eign affairs and feeling slight responsibility for the con- 
tinuity of national obligation. If under such temptation 
they keep faith with the Allies they will show such hero- 
ism and loyalty as are rarely found in the history of inter- 
national relations and will have earned the eternal grati- 
tude of the world for saving it from the appalling calamity 
of a German victory. 








QUESTIONS 
S this your war? 
Do you want the world made safe for democracy? 

Are you doing something to help your country fight the 
good fight for civilization and humanity and the rights of 
man? 

Have you subscribed to the Liberty Loan? 

Will you do it today? 


WHAT IS PATRIOTISM? 

READER of The Independent has asked us for a defi- 

nition of patriotism. No light task was set for us, for 
it is just the commonest ideas, the most universal senti- 
ments, which are hardest to explain in set terms. If one is 
asked to give the distinctive characteristics of Byzantine 
architecture or explain how Belgium came to be a neutral- 
ized state, or tell what is meant by Mendelism, a dozen 
standard works of reference in every library contain the 
answer to the question. Not so with terms such as “reli- 
gion,” “civilization,” “patriotism.” These are too much a 
part of life to be readily isolated from it and examined 
apart; they are too easily understood to be easily explained. 
Yet in courtesy to our currespondent and perhaps to make 
clear to ourselves our own thoughts on the question, we 
must make the attempt. 

Patriotism, of course, means love of country. But there 
are many kinds of love. To be a patriot implies more than 
pride in a nation’s greatness or a liking for its institutions 
and habits of life. If that were all, the patriot would have 
toward his own land the same detached appreciation that 
the tourist has toward the place of his summer sojourn. 
He would cheerfully turn his back upon his country if mis- 
fortune should make it poor or weak or give it evil rulers. 
The patriot’s love must be of a more responsible and un- 
selfish sort; he must serve as well as admire. A few months 
ago the Russian liberal would have seen so little to respect 
in the institutions of his native country that he would have 
abandoned Russia to her fate and transferred his sympa- 
thies to some happier land, unless he were a patriot. As a 
Russian patriot, the liberal would work and pray unceas- 
ingly for the freedom of his country no matter how far 
from Russia he might be. In a word the patriot is not he 
who says: “This nation is worthy, therefore I will love it,” 
but he who says, “I love this nation and I shall do all in 
my power to make it worthy of the love I bear it.” 

It is not enough, however, ‘to sacrifice one’s personal in- 
terests to the welfare of the nation. The patriot must real- 
ize that the nation, too, has its duties, and that it is the 
deepest treason to exalt the immediate self-interest of the 
nation above the permanent ideals which are the nation’s 
soul. The true patriot must say with the true lover, “I 
could not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not honor more.” 
They were not German patriots who flattered the self- 
esteem of the Kaiser, who taught contempt of foreign na- 
tions, who tempted the Fatherland with the lure of easy 
conquest, who urged that the interests of the state de- 
mandcd the violation of the nation’s pledged word and the 
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disregard of all the traditions and conventions which hu- 
manity has evolved to soften the asperities of war. Germany 
has been disgraced and brought to ruin because her rulers 
preferred the courtiers who told pleasant lies to patriots who 
told disagreeable truths. Of course there is a just medium 
between the pride which is blind to what the foreigner can 
teach us and the self-contempt which paralyzes hope, but 
powerful and prosperous nations are more in danger of the 
former fault. The patriotic citizen should combine the in- 
sight which can discover all the imperfections of the nation, 
the constancy which can love it notwithstanding, and the 
determination which can achieve reform. Patriotism is the 
perfect identification of personal interest with the national 
welfare and personal honor with the national conscience. 








THE NEW FREEDOM 


HE U-boat has started a great reform in England. 

Lord Devonport, the British Food Controller, has pro- 
hibited the manufacture of starch for laundry use. All the 
potatoes and corn that the United Kingdom can raise are 
now needed internally to stiffen up the resistance to the 
Germans, and none can be spared for external purposes. 

Thus Mars revokes the dictates of La Mode and strikes 
off the shackles that civilized man had not the courage to 
discard. It is the very virtue of cloth that it should be 
soft and pliable; to convert it into a rattling, crackling 
amyliferous fabric resembling tinplate is to make it con- 
tradict itself. To bind the neck, most mobile of bodily ar- 
ticulations, in a band as of iron with sawteeth inside, to 
sheathe the wrists in stiff cylinders, to board up the breast 
with a flat, hard, smooth surface as tho it were to serve as 
a screen for motion pictures; these are contrary to both 
art and nature, and no one has ever attempted to justify 
them to the rational mind or to the esthetic sense. 

But comfort has always been subservient to fashion and 
conformity has overridden convenience. When there was a 
queen who wore her linen too long, the loyal ladies of her 
court used yellow starch. But this propensity to imitation 
gives us hope that America may share the benefit of Eng- 
land’s enforced fashion. London has set the form for gen- 
tlemen the world over. Our Tories turned up their trousers 
whenever it rained in London, and since it usually rained in 
London, it became the custom here to have trousers made 
with permanent cuffs. Let us once more imitate England 
and swear off starch for the war. By so doing we would 
show our sympathy for our Anglican Ally and add to the 
store of carbohydrates to be sent oversea. There are few 
cases of self-sacrifice that would cost us less and pay us 
better than this. 


VARIETIES OF MILITARISM 


IKE “pacifism,” the varieties of which were discussed 

in The Independent of March 19, “militarism” is a word 
which conceals a very wide range of attitude and belief. 
Of course we can all see that when the word is applied 
to the reluctant participation of a peace-loving nation in a 
war that cannot well be avoided, or when it is used as a 
synonym for universal military service (as practised for 
instance by that arrogant and oppressive autocracy 
Switzerland!), it is a mere term of abuse and not a true 
counter of human thought. But even when we use “mili- 
tarism” correctly as meaning the frame of mind which 
sees in war not a temporary evil incident to the present 
anarchic state of international relations, but a normal and 
necessary part of the rhythm of human existence, we in- 
clude within the term more than one type of person. 

First, we have the Primitive Militarist. He it is who 
would hate to see war disappear because personally he 
enjoys fighting. A world in which personal combat had dis- 
appeared would be to him a nightmare. This type includes 
the “bad man” of the frontier, the small boy who greets 


each new acquaintance with the friendly salutation, “I can 
lick you!”, and the painted Indian on the warpath. But 
the highly artificial conditions of modern warfare give the 
Primitive Militarist little scope, and the discipline of the 
army irks him, so that if civilization can devise bloodless 
channels for his belligerency there is hope of converting him 
to pacifism. 

Secondly, the Romantic Militarist. The root instinct which 
makes him love war is the same joy of combat that ani- 
mates the Primitive Militarist, but he has refined the form 
and embodiment of this instinct into an elaborated game 
of war. Medieval chivalry was the perfect expression of 
romantic militarism. It is very attractive; in certain moods 
we are all of this mind. Who cares, in reading Shakespeare’s 
magnificent drama of “Henry V,” that Agincourt was really 
won by soldiers who fought in an unjust quarrel? It is 
enough that they were outnumbered and fought with skill 
and valor. Who cares, when drunk with the rollicking music 
of “Bonnie Dundee,” that the hero of the song was a cruel 
oppressor conspiring to restore the misgovernment of the 
justly exiled Stuarts? To the Romantic Militarist, as to 
Nietzsche, “a good war justifies any cause.” But it must 
be a good war; he cannot endure a calculated, coldblooded 
war, and any departure from the rules of civilized warfare 
appears to him as bad sportsmanship. The Romantic Mili- 
tarist cares little for victory or defeat, so that the war is 
bravely fought, and he is quite willing to obey the Biblical 
injunction to love his enemy if that enemy will wage war 
in his own generous spirit. 

Professional Militarism is still a third type. The soldier, 
and especially the army officer, tends to regard war not as | 
play but as business. He thinks war normal and necessary 
because war is his trade and not because he likes it; he is 
steeped in a constant atmosphere of military preparation 
just as a lawyer or detective is familiar with crime and a 
doctor finds illness an everyday matter. The normal army 
man is kindly and courteous personally and no jingo in 
politics, but he often tends to overvalue the very relative 
virtues of obedience and discipline, and he has not the crit- 
ical attitude of the civilian toward national policy or the 
civilian’s hope to abolish war by substituting legal methods 
in international controversy. 

Political Militarism is best represented by such men as 
Bismarck and Frederick the Great. Such men care nothing 
for the romance of war and may even detest the necessity 
of fighting. But they regard war as an indispensable, if 
unpleasant, means to national greatness or dynastic ambi- 
tion, and therefore never hesitate to provoke war when it 
will suit their purposes. Since the Political Militarist covets 
the fruits of war and not the war itself, he will use every 
method of ruthlessness to finish the struggle as soon as pos- 
sible and he will disregard all military codes or rules of 
war which hamper his freedom of action. 

Last, worst, and least common is Doctrinaire Militarism. 
The Doctrinaire Militarist, more frequently a sedentary lit- 
erary man than a warrior or statesman, is the one who 
evolves a theory that war is not a necessary evil but a 
positive benefit to humanity, that it saves nations from de- 
cadence, or promotes the survival of the fittest, or assures 
the ascendancy of the superior type of civilization (usually 
that of his own people). There are not many Doctrinaire 
Militarists in the world, but as most of them are armed with 
the pen that is mightier than the sword, their power for 
mischief extends as far as the gullibility of their audience. 
Other kinds of militarists will use the theories of the doc- 
trinaire to counteract pacifist propaganda or to justify 
their own warlike policies to themselves, and therefore we 
find his cant abounding in every country, most of all in 
Germany. A little actual experience in the front trenches 
will usually cure the Doctrinaire Militarist of his illusions 
about war, and perhaps convert him into the Doctrinaire 
Pacifist. 
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For the first time in the 
new reign and the first 
time since the war began 
the Austrian Parliament has been con- 
vened. By this act the Emperor Charles 
has virtually declared his independence 
of Berlin, for the Germans of his own 
empire as well as of Germany were 
strongly opposed to the reéstablishment 
of parliamentary government and to 
the measures it is likely to bring forth. 
The policies of the new emperor so far 
as they have been disclosed are the ex- 
pansion of the franchise in Austria and 
Hungary, the recognition of the rights 
of minor nationalities, and the conclu- 
sion of a peace without conquest. All 
three of these are contrary to German 
interests, for they would overthrow 
German dominance in the Austrian 
Empire and interfere with the pro- 
posed formation of a Central Europe 
combination under German control. 
These policies are positively tho vague- 
ly exprest in the Emperor’s first ad- 
dress to the Reichsrat. In reference to 
peace with Russia and her allies he 
said: 

The future life of the peoples should, in 
our view, remain free from animosity and 
thirst for revenge, and for generations 
there should be no need to employ what 
may be called the last resource of the 
a 

The great neighboring people to the east, 
to whom old friendship united us, is grad- 
ually becoming conscious of its true aims 
and tasks, and it lately appears to ap- 
proach this standpoint and seek from an 
obscure impulse a direction of policy which 
will save the treasures of the future before 
they have been devoured by a senseless war 
policy. We hope that in the interest of 
humanity this process of internal reforma- 
tion will manifest itself extremely in a 
strong development of will and that such 
enlightenment of the public mind will also 
extend to the other enemy countries. 

While our group of powers is fighting 
with irresistible force for honor and exist- 
ence, it is and remains toward every one 
who honestly abandons the intention to 
threaten us readily prepared to cease hos- 
tilities, and whoever wishes to reopen bet- 
ter and more human relations will certain- 
ly find our side ready in a conciliatory 
spirit. In the meantime, however, our fight- 
ing spirit will not relax; our sword will 
not become blunt. 

The passage referring to franchise 
reform and local autonomy reads as 
follows: 

I am convinced that a happy develop- 
ment of our constitutional life after the 
unfruitfulness of the past years and after 
the exceptional political conditions of war 
time—apart from the solution of the Gali- 
cian question, for which my illustrious 
predecessor has already indicated the way 
—is not possible without expanding the 
Constitution and the administrative founda- 
tions of the whole of our public life, both 
in the state and in the separate kingdoms 
und countries, especially in Bohemia. 

This indicates that Emperor Charles 
is prepared to grant to Bohemia and 
other Slav states the powers of local 
self-government which Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph extended to Galicia in the 
last year of his life. In this way he 
hopes to counteract the effect of the 
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Peace Move 








THE GREAT WAR 


May 28—Twenty-one British vessels 
sunk during past week. Russian 
soldiers demand munitions and 
peace without annexations or indem- 


nities. 
May 29—Count Andrassy becomes 
Hungarian Premier. Brazilian 


Chamber of Deputies revokes dec- 
laration of neutrality. 

May 30—Italians gain on the Carso. 
Germans attack hills east of Reims. 

May 31—Austrian Parliament con- 
vened for first time during the war. 
Eleven Chinese provinces revolt in 
favor of war. 

June 1—British airmen bombard Zeé- 
brugge and Ostend. 

June 2—Lord Devonport resigns as 
Food Controller. Root Commission 
arrives in Russia. 

June 3—Kronstadt declares independ- 
ence of Government. British Social- 
ists urge peace without annexations. 




















Allies’ reply to Wilson’s request for 
their terms of peace in which they 
stated that they were fighting for the 
liberation of the Czechs and Slovaks of 
Bohemia. But in an independent or 
autonomous Bohemia the Germans, who 
number about a third of the population, 
would be in the unenviable situation of 
a minority race. The German news- 
papers of Bohemia are so pronounced 
in their objections to this policy, that 
they have been supprest by the Aus- 
trian Government. 

















International Film Service 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S SPEECH IN THE 
TRENCHES 
Allied aviators now are bombarding the German 
lines with translations of President Wilson's 
proclamation of war, for it may be that the 
German people themselves will want to take a 
hand in making the world safe for democracy 
if they can ever know the truths that underlie 
this war 


In his other capacity 
of King of Hungary, 
Charles is evidently de- 
termined to carry out a similar policy 
of peace and democracy. Count Tisza 
has resigned his position at the head 
of the Hungarian Government because 
he could not agree with the King as to 
the desirability of extending the fran- 
chise to all male citizens. This would 
mean the abolition of Magyar suprem- 
acy, for the Magyars are really in a 
minority in Hungary. Count Tisza is a 
conservative and a pronounced pro- 
German, but his successor as Hungarian 
Premier, Count Andrassy, is a liberal 
and an admirer of English and Ameri- 
can institutions. Even Count Tisza was 
heartily condemned in the German 
press and the Reichstag because he 
approved of President Wilson’s pro- 
posal of “peace without victory,” but 
Count Andrassy is likely to be still 
better disposed toward peace. 

In fact, we see the curious situation 
that in both Austria and Hungary the 
Cabinets agree with the Socialists, who 
are scarcely represented in parliament, 
in favoring what is called in Europe 
“the Wilson-Kerenski peace terms” of 
no annexations and no indemnities. 

The radical members of the Hungar- 
ian parliament who opposed the late 
Premier, Count Tisza, and will form 
part of the support of the new Premier, 
Count Andrassy, are working for an 
immediate peace on the basis of no an- 
nexations and for a League to Enforce 
Peace, in the following terms: 

In place of the groups of powers which 
now exist and are the cause of endless 
international difficulties, all the civilized 
nations of the world should unite in one 
international organization from which a 
common jury should be created having the 
power to settle disputes arising among the 
nations. 

Principles such as these have been 
endorsed by large and enthusiastic 
meetings in Vienna, Budapest and vari- 
ous other places in Austria-Hungary, 
and emphasized by strikes and street 
processions. Resolutions embodying 
them will be introduced into the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian parliaments. 


Hungarian 
Peace Move 


. General Cadorna has 
The Italian struck another heavy blow 

Drive at the Austrian front. He 
began his offensive movement on May 
14 by assaulting the hills north and 
east of Gorizia, but shifted the point 
of attack to the south and has made 
his greatest advance near the sea in 
the direction of Trieste. Here the Aus- 
trians were solidly established on the 
Carso hills north of the seaport of 
Duino, but they had apparently relied 
too much upon the natural strength of 
their position and were taken by sur- 
prize. Their rock-hewn redoubts and 
tunnels proved to be traps, for the 
troops they sheltered were sometimes 
captured and sometimes buried alive by 
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SCALE or MILES : 
o+;a3se¢s 10 = TRIESTE 
THE CARSO BATTLEFIELD 


The Italian drive is directed over the barren, 
rocky plateau of the Carso that blocks the way 
to Trieste. General Cadorna is gaining the edge 
of the plateau between Duino on the sea and 
Jamiano on the hights a thousand feet above. 
The arrows indicate the Italian attacks 


the smashing in of the exit. Altogether 
the Italians took 24,000 prisoners in 
the first fortnight of their offensive. 
The total Austrian losses are estimated 
at 85,000. The Italian advance was so 
rapid that the Austrians were not able 
to retire their guns and so lost thirty- 
six of them, including 42-centimeter 
howitzers. In some cases the artillery- 
men were found fastened to their guns 
by steel chains to prevent desertion. 

In order to check the Italian drive 
the Austrians have been obliged to 
draw troops from the Trentino and the 
Russian front, and to utilize their new 
levies. Some of these raw soldiers were 
rushed directly from the train into 
battle and were killed or captured be- 
fore they had fired a shot or laid off 
their marching kits. The wholesale 
surrenders may be explained in part 
by the fact that the troops placed here 
were largely Rumanians, who would 
prefer to fight against Austria-Hun- 
gary rather than for her. 

The Austrians for their part claim 
that their lines on the Carso remain 
essentially unbroken and that they have 
taken 14,000 Italian prisoners. 


So far as can be judged 


poy vy from the cablegrams the 
im Augsia_— internal condition of Rus- 
sia is growing worse from week to 


week. Peasant riots in the country and 
workingmen strikes in the city, royal- 
ist revolts and German conspiracies, 
desertions from the army and fratcr- 


nizations with the enemy, an empty 
treasury and a shortage of food, are 
some of the difficulties that the new 
Government has to contend with. 

The one strong man of the Provis- 
ional Government seems to be the 
Socialist War Minister Kerenski. He 
is visiting the armies at the front and 
making speeches to the soldiers urging 
them to hold their lines against the 
Germans. At the same time he is try- 
ing to put a stop to desertion by the 
arrest of deserters in Petrograd. For 
this use of “the iron hand” he has 
been denounced in meetings of the 
deserting soldiers and has narrowly 
escaped assassination. His order of the 
day on the rights of soldiers introduces 
a more democratic régime than has 
ever been thought possible. All mem- 
bers of the army from general to pri- 
vate are declared equal. Salutes are 
optional, not obligatory. No soldier 
can be punished without trial except 
during war operations. Free liberty of 
political and religious opinion is guar- 
anteed. Soldiers need not wear uniform 
when off duty. 

The monks of Russia have demanded 
the vote and will enter the: national 
service at the front in the department 
of sanitation. 

The American Railroad Commission 
headed by John F. Stevens, former 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal, 
has arrived at Vladivostock on its way 
to Petrograd. The Root commission of 
diplomatic and military envoys is also 
reported to have safely reached “a 
Russian port.” Arthur Henderson, the 
Labor member of the British War 
Council and Cabinet, is in Petrograd 
on a Government mission, 


The Senate ap- 
proved, on June 2, 
the report of: the 
joint conference committee on the war 
deficiency bill. The big war budget, 
carrying authorization for the expendi- 
ture of nearly three and a half billion 
dollars, finally passed the Senate with- 
out a contest, but its passage was de- 
layed for several days by the uncer- 
tainty in respect to the shipbuilding 
situation. As the bill contained among 
other items an appropriation of $750,- 
000,000 for shipping, Congress desired 
to ascertain into whose control the ex- 
tensive powers granted in the measure 
for the rapid construction of ships 
would be entrusted. The Senate had 
previously attempted to limit the dele- 
gation of supreme power over ship- 
buiiding to General Goethals, but the 
House insisted upon leaving the matter 
to the discretion of the President. The 
Senate accepted the wording of the 
bill desired by the House, but only 
upon the assurance of the administra- 
tion that General Goethals would have 
a free hand in planning shipbuilding, 
and that the functions of the Shipping 
Board would be confined to operating 
the ships after they are built. 

Now that a satisfactory division of 
powers between the general manager 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and the chairman of the Shipping 
Board has been arranged, contracts 


Goethals Gets 
Building Powers 


are being rapidly given out for the 
supply of necessary materials. The 
steel manufacturers have promised to 
turn out three million tons of steel 
ships within eighteen months. General 
Goethals much prefers steel construc- 
tion, because the present state of 
American industry is better adapted to 
the speedy and economical building and 
equipment of steel ships than to re- 
viving our old-time commercial servant 
the wooden ship. But, while building 
in steel will hereafter be the chief task 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
many wooden vessels will also be con- 
structed. One hundred wooden ships 
will be built with lumber furnished by 
southern mills which have already 
made their bargain with the Govern- 
ment. Secretary Redfield of the De- 
partment of Commerce has notified 
Congress that on the first of May there 
were under, construction in American 
shipyards 537 steel vessels, aggregat- 
ing more than two million tons, and 
167 wooden ships with a total tonnage 
about one-tenth as great. The figures 
are nearly double those of a year ago. 


The first of the 
Pl -_ administration food 
” conservation meas- 


ures passed the Senate on June 2. It 
had already passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but so many amendments 
were added that the final form of the 
bill must be settled in conference. The 
measure provides for a survey of the 
food resources of the nation, for the 
Federal supervision of agriculture and 
such measures of aid to the farmer as 
the sale of seeds by the Government, 
and for the punishment of persons 
hoarding foodstuffs or manipulating 
the market with intent to limit the food 
supply or to exact extortionate prices. 
The President is authorized to prohibit 
dealing in futures on the grain ex- 
change should such a step in his judg- 
ment become necessary. Exchanges dis- 
l1egarding this request may be closed 
by proclamation. 

Neither in the House nor in the 
Senate was a record vote taken, but 
many Representatives attacked the pro- 
jected survey as a waste of the people’s 
money and a means of multiplying 
posts for office seekers. The traditional 
American hostility to the expert crept 
out in the course of debate. Secretary 
Houston, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the new food administra- 
tor, Herbert C. Hoover, were roundly 
denounced as “dictators.” Senator Reed 
declared that there was not a farmer 
who did not know more about the prac- 
tical details of running his farm than 
the Secretary of Agriculture could tell 
him, and that the sole function of ex- 
perts was to aid but not to control the 
producers. A more constructive sugges- 
tion was offered by Miss Jeanette 
Rankin, of Montana, who spoke in 
favor of including as many women as 
possible in the work of the food survey. 
Miss Rankin’s speech, the first address 
of any length which she has made in 
Congress, was received with general 
approval by her colleagues in the 
House. 
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There are no changes to 
be recorded on the map 
of France during the past 
week. Artillery firing has of course 
kept up all along the line and there is 
increased activity in the air on both 
sides, but no military movements of 
importance are reported except the 
futile efforts of the Wiirttemberg and 
Thuringian regiments to recapture the 
hills recently taken by the French in 
the Champagne, twelve miles east of 
Reims. The visit of the Kaiser to the 
front is thought to presage an offen- 
sive by the Germans, for in his speeches 
to the troops he said that “a decision 
is near at hand” and exhorted them 
to greater exertions to attain a final 
victory. The British, he declared, were 
their chief enemy, for the French were 
fighting for the noble motive of freeing 
their country, but the British solely to 
increase their own power. 

The struggle, indeed, seems to be 
nearing a crisis, for the French, the 
British and the Germans all three have 
larger armies in this field than ever 
before and, with the exception of the 
British, larger than they will ever be 
able to raise again in the present war. 
France has admittedly come to the end 
of her human resources, for all the 
able bodied men in the country are 
enrolled in the service, altho 250,000 
are necessarily employed in the muni- 
tion works. According to an official 
statement of André Tardieu, the head 
of the French Commission in America, 
the French armies now comprize be- 
tween 2,700,000 and 3,000,000 men, 
which is 800,000 more than fought the 
Germans in the battle of the Marne. 

The British have perhaps about the 
same number of soldiers in France, but 
they have still three or four millions 
of fit civilians to be drawn upon be- 
fore they reach the same stage of 
exhaustion as the French. 

Chancellor of Exchequer Bonar Law 
in his parliamentary address May 5 
congratulated the House of Commons 
on the achievements of the first twenty- 
four days of the Arras offensive in 
France which, he said, had gained four 
times the territory with casualties fewer 
by 50 to 75 per cent than in the Brit- 
ish offensive on the Somme last year. 
But this favorable view was not con- 
firmed by later experience, for during 
the month of May the British gained 
little territory while their losses were 
114,118 of whom 27,390 were killed, 
79,480 wounded and 17,248 missing. 
This is only ten per cent less than in 
the second month of the battle of the 
Somme instead of 50 to 75 per cent 
less. 

The French, it is to be feared, have 
suffered still more, for their offensive 
did not achieve even the moderate suc- 
cess of the British. The German cas- 
ualties are likewise unknown, but ac- 
cording to the estimates of General 
Pétain’s staff, the Germans must have 
lost 250,000 men on the French and 
British fronts during the first two 
months of the spring operations. If 
the French estimates are correct the 
Germans have about three million men 


The Crisis 
jn France 


in arms, of whom two million are on 
the western front. It seems then that 
the combined French and British forces 
in France outnumber the Germans by 
about three to one. This numerical su- 
periority, however, does not seem suffi- 
cient, and it is not expected that the 
Allies will be able to force the Ger- 
mans back until the arrival of large 
American armies next year. 


The number of British ships 
of more than 1600 tons 
sunk during the week end- 
ing May 27 was 18, which is the same 
as for the two preceding weeks and 
about half what it was in April. Be- 
sides these only one smaller ship and 
two fishing vessels were lost, which is 
considerably less than before. From this 
it may be inferred that the depreda- 
tions of the U-boats are decreasing in- 
stead of increasing, as it was feared 
they would with calmer weather and 
longer days. 

But we cannot say in how far this 
represents a real improvement in the 
situation because no information is 
given out as to the size of the vessels 


Shipping 
Losses 








WILL THEY HOLD OUT, FATHER? 


sunk. The British Admiralty has been 
sharply criticized in Parliament because 
of its inadequate and misleading re- 
ports, but it refuses to alter its policy 
of secrecy lest it should aid the enemy. 
But in reply to such criticism Lord 
Curzon endeavored to reassure Parlia- 
ment and the public by stating that the 
shipping of the United Kingdom was 
not much less than before the war, and 
that it was still about half of the total 
shipping of the world. In June, 1914, 
the United Kingdom had 3900 merchant 
vessels of over 1600 tons with an ag- 
gregate gross tonnage of. 16,900,000, 
and at. the cnd of March, 1917, the 
number was 3500 and the tonnage 
16,000,000. 

It would appear from this that the 
losses to British shipping of this class 
was about four per cent for the month 
of April and two per cent for the month 
of May. But only about half of the 
British shipping is available for bring- 
ing food and other essential supplies 
to the British Isles. Most of .the rest 
of it has been commandeered for naval 
and military purposes, and the losses 





Louis Raemaekers, of De Telegraaf, Amsterdam, probably stands today as the foremost of war 
cartoonists, since he adds to the skill and force of his drawing a sincerity of expression that shirks 


neither the horror nor the necessity of this war 
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OUR FIRST COLONIAL CONTINGENT 
Most of San Juan, Porto Rico, turned out to cheer the Porto Rican regiment just sent to the 
Panama Canal Zone for guard duty 


among these vessels are not reported. 
An indiscreet deputy in the French 
Parliament made the statement that 
merchant ships aggregating 5,400,000 
tons had been sunk since the beginning 
of 1915, and that 2,200,000 tons had 
been lost since the beginning of 1917. 
The further discussion of the question 
was carried on behind closed doors, 
but when the public session was re- 
sumed, Admiral Lecaze, Minister of 
Marine, admitted that the losses of the 
first four months of the present year 
may amount to 2,500,000 tons. This 
tends to confirm the German claims as 
to the accomplishments of the U-boats, 
tho there is no indication that England 
is being brought to starvation as they 
anticipated she would by this time. 

Obviously, the problem cannot be 
solved without the missing factor, the 
losses of the U-boats, but the British 
Admiralty refuses to disclose this ex- 
cept to the American Government. It is, 
however, hinted that the closer watch 
kept near the German ports has re- 
sulted in the capture of many U-boats, 
going or coming. New contrivances are 
said to be successfully employed in 
catching them, and the American de- 
stroyers in the Atlantic and the Japa- 
nese destroyers in the Mediterranean 
are giving valuable aid. 

Three American sailing vessels are 
reported sunk by gunfire from German 
submarines; the four masted ship 
“Dirigo” of Plymouth, and the schoon- 
ers “Frances M.” and “Barbara” off the 
coast of Spain. 


Prince of Udine The Italian mission 
Addresses Senate sas Washington nee 

received as kindly 
a welcome as either the French or the 
British emissaries found during their 
visit to the capital. On May 31, the 
Prince of Udine who represents the 


diplomatic side of the Italian war mis- 
sion, spoke before the Senate after he 
had been introduced to that body by 
Vice-President Marshall. After the cus- 
tomary acknowledgment of his cour- 
teous reception, the Prince pointed out 
that while the peril of Germany’s pred- 
atory absolutism had brought together 
in a common effort nations that in 
times past had been rivals and enemies, 
the relations between the United States 
and Italy had never been other than 
friendly. He pointed out how great 
was the menace to both democracies 
from the German aggression, praised 
President Wilson’s war message and 
declared that Italy’s fundamental rea- 
sons for entering the war were as 
altruistic and disinterested as those of 
the United States. He exprest the opin- 
ion that for each of the Allies the 
problem of shipping was the greatest 
problem of the war. 

The Italian emissaries have been in 
constant conference with American 
officials since they first reached Wash- 
ington. The particular problem con- 
oe the Italians was, they in- 

ormed the United States Government, 
the importation of adequate supplies 
of coal and iron from this country and 
the safeguarding of the routes of trade 
from submarine raids. Guglielmo Mar- 
coni, the inventor of commercial wire- 
less telegraphy, discussed with Ameri- 
can scientists methods of checkmating 
the submarine. Enrico Arletta, minister 
of transportation, had charge of nego- 
tiations for railroad materials, and 
financial representatives on the com- 
mission interested themselves in the 
proposed new $100,000,000 loan to 
Italy and in supervising the expen- 
diture of money already borrowed 
here. Unlike the French and the Brit- 
ish missions, the Italians promised to 
include in their itinerary several south- 


ern cities before visiting Chicago and 
New York. In the cordial invitation 
which he sent to the members of the 
commission, Mayor Mitchel, of New 
York, pointed out that in coming to 
New York City they would find the 
largest number of Italians in any city 
in the world. 

Professor Bakhmetieff is on his way 
to America at the head of a special 
war commission of forty. Among the 
delegation are financiers, railroad ex- 
perts and military men with ample 
power from the Russian Government to 
make arrangements with this country 
for the details of the aid which we 
may be able to extend to Russia. When 
interviewed in Japan, Ambassador 
Bakhmetieff exprest his confidence in 
the ability of the Russian Government 
to handle the internal situation and 
carry on a vigorous war against Ger- 
many. He was especially pleased to 
see good order prevalent thruout Si- 
beria when he passed thru that part 
of the country. A private financial 
commission, representing the National 
Bank of Commerce, has left New York 
for Russia. 


Authorities Crush During 
. — the week 
Anti-Conscription Movement immedi- 


ately preceding the military registra- 
tion day, June 5, the more extreme 
pacifists attempted to carry on an anti- 
conscription propaganda. In no coun- 
try has compulsory military service 
been established among a people un- 
accustomed to it without a great deal 
of friction, and the present instance is 
no exception to the rule. In fact, so 
dangerous did the Federal authorities 
consider the anti-draft agitation that 
they departed from their usual policy 
of tolerating pacifist propaganda. At- 
torney General Gregory issued a public 
letter instructing Federal attorneys and 
marshals to arrest and prosecute to 
the full extent of the law everyone 
evading the registration requirements 
or encouraging others to do so. All 
persons speaking, writing or organiz- 
ing in opposition to compulsory regis- 
tration were regarded not merely as 
agitators exceeding the legal limits to 
freedom of speech but as conspirators 
attempting to resist the enforcement 
of a Federal statute. 

Opposition to the draft took many 
forms. In several instances appeal was 
made to the courts on the plea that 
conscription was contrary to the con- 
stitutional prohibition of “slavery or 
involuntary servitude.” Of course this 
ingenious interpretation of the thir- 
teenth amendment was nowhere taken 
seriously by the men of law. A few 
young men crost the Mexican border 
or emigrated to Cuba with the avowed 
intention of escaping military service. 
Some also went to Alaska, where regis- 
tration day will be held later than in 
the rest of the country. The No-Con- 
scription League, an organization in 
which many anarchist and syndicalist 
leaders are interested, has been issuing 
pamphlets and circulars advocating 
passive resistance to the draft. In some 
places there were rumors of forcible 
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opposition to the law. Secret arming 
and a threatened uprising were inves- 
tigated in Texas and Virginia. A fac- 
tion of the Socialist party appears to 
be involved in nearly every movement 
to impede the operation of the draft 
and, indeed, in every attempt to 
weaken the military efficiency of the 
United States. A national convention 
of the Jewish Federation of the Social- 
ist party passed resolutions approving 
the anti-war policy of the party and 
advocating the expulsion from the 
party membership of the Socialists 
who supported the United States Gov- 
ernment in its prosecution of the war. 


: On but one impor- 

Censorship tant issue has Con- 
Again Defeated ress flatly refused 
to give any consideration to the desire 
of President Wilson for extended war 
powers; the question of a press censor- 
ship. When the espionage bill past the 
Senate on May 14 both the censorship 
and the prohibition amendments had 
been eliminated, but the administration 
did not accept its defeat and attempted 
to have the censorship provision again 
inserted by the joint conference com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate. 
The conference report favored a sec- 
tion prohibiting the publication of “in- 
formation with respect to the move- 
ment, numbers, equipment, description 
or disposition of any of the armed 
forces of the United States” if the 
President should consider that such 
publication might be useful to the 
enemy. All offenders against the act 
were entitled to trial by jury; the jury 
to determine not only the fact of pub- 
lication but the probable usefulness 
of the published information to the 
enemy. Discussion, comment, and criti- 

















Pcul Thompson 
THE FIRST CONGRESSMAN IN KHAKI 
For several years Representative Augustus P. 
Gardner of Massachusetts has said all that a 
man can say, even in Congress, to urge military 
Preparedness upon this country. And now that 
the chance has come for deeds as well as words, 
Colonel Gardner has reported for active service 
at Charleston, South Carolina, headquarters of 
the Department of the Southeast 
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THE U. S. S. 


“RECRUIT” 


Tt doesn’t look like a fake—this big land battleship in the midst of New York skyscrapers—and 
in one sense it isn’t, for its purpose is to win by appeal rather than attack, since it constitutes 
the central feature of a widespread advertising drive to gain recruits for the navy. The rigging of 
the ship is complete in every detail and inside there are offices, lecture room and gymnasium 


cism on the acts and policies of the 
Government were specifically exempted 
from the operation of the censorship 
section. 

In spite of these modifications of 
the censorship, which were introduced 
to reassure Senators and Representa- 
tives who feared undue curtailment of 
the freedom of the press, Congress was 
no more disposed than before to grant 
the requested powers to the adminis- 
tration. The Republican caucus in the 
House of Representatives determined 
to defeat the censorship if possible 
and in this they were supported by 
numerous deserters from the adminis- 
tration majority. On May 31 the House 
sent back the espionage bill to the 
conference committee with instructions 
to eliminate the objectionable censor- 
ship provision. As the Senate had 
already recorded its disapproval of a 
similar section when it passed the es- 
pionage bill, the action of the House 
meant final victory for the advocates 
of an unrestricted press. 

The Department 

Our $6,000,000,000 of Commerce an- 
Trade nounces that the 

total value of exports from the United 
States during the year ending April 
30, 1917, was approximately $6,060,- 
000,000. This is a 50 per cent increase 
over the export trade for the same 
period a year ago, and more than 
double the normal export values of 
peace times. For the month of April 
exports were about $530,000,000, 
which is much above the average 
monthly value, but not equal to the 
high-water mark of last January. Im- 
ports into the United States during 
April were $254,000,000, and for the 
whole year two and a half billions. 
This excess of exports over imports, 
altho imports also were greater than 
usual, resulted in a trade balance for 





the year of more than three and one- 
half billions in- favor of the United 
States. The net importation of gold 
into the country for ten months 
amounted to $666,000,000, a figure 
which bears eloquent testimony to the 
direction of the currents of trade. 


The smoldering civil 
war in Mexico has 
blazed into fresh ac- 
tivity with the international crisis con- 
fronting the country, but it is as yet 
too early to say whether the Carranza 
government has been helped or injured 
by the reaction of foreign upon inter- 
nal politics. At present the Mexican 
Government seems to incline to the 
cause of the Entente Allies. It is re- 
ported that the Mexican minister to 
Germany has conveyed a formal pro- 
test from his Government against the 
submarine war on neutral commerce. 
General Obregon protested at a public 
dinner given in his honor against in- 
tervention in the Great War, but he 
based his plea entirely on the inability 
of Mexico to render any real service to 
its allies. 

Both loyalists and rebels claim suc- 
cesses during the last few days. Two 
thousand followers of the bandit Za- 
pata, for the most part half civilized 
Indians of the state of Oaxaca, have 
offered to surrender to the Government. 
As a counterbalance to this advantage 
for Carranza comes the news that the 
town of Ojinaga, on the Mexican bor- 
der, has been taken by a cavalry force 
connected with Villa’s army. Refugees 
fled to safety on the American side of 
the frontier when the town was oc- 
cupied. 

Numerous intangible rumors of Ger- 
man conspiracy in Mexico and Central 
America continue to reach the press. 
Secret -wireless stations were discov- 
ered by the authorities in Costa Rica 


Shifts of Fortune 
in Mexico 
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WHEN THE BLUE DEVIL FINDS ITS MARK 


A frequently reported, but seldom photographed occurrence of the Great War. The vessel just torpedoed is sinking by the bow, its propeller already 


high out of the water. The last lifeboat is filled and pulling away, tho men are still sliding down the ropes. 


photograph shows where one has just hit the water 


and a revolutionary movement against 
the present pro-Ally administration is 
suspected. The Costa Rican Congress 
has granted the Government full pow- 
ers to maintain the national policy, 
“which is adherence in every way to 
the side of the United States and the 
Entente Allies.” 


s For several days the 
torms Ravage Ngo 
states of the Missis- 
Southern States sippi Valley suffered 
from a series of tornadoes, each with 
its tale of dead and injured persons 
and widespread destruction of prop- 
erty. The first storm took place in 
Kansas on Friday, May 25. On Satur- 
day a most destructive tornado wrecked 
several towns in central Illinois, and 
on the same day another storm passed 
from northern‘ Illinois into Indiana. 
Sunday evening another tornado arose 
in Illinois, crost the Ohio into Ken- 
tucky and followed the course of the 
Mississippi southward as far as Ala- 
bama. Sunday’s whirlwind, altho not 
perhaps more severe than the big 
storm that had passed thru central 
Illinois on the previous day, covered 
a much wider area than any of the 
previous storms. Kentucky, which was 
visited by the first fury of the storm, 
suffered most from its effects. Seventy 
persons were killed and over three 
hundred others seriously’ injured. 
Nearly all the damage done in Ken- 
tucky was confined to a few western 
counties, especially Fulton and Carlisle. 
- The town of Hickman became a center 
of relief work for the surrounding dis- 
tricts. A large relief fund was immedi- 
ately started, an ambulance company 
of the Kentucky militia was mobilized 
and many bodies were brought into 
town for burial. The property loss in 
Kentucky amounts to millions of dol- 
lars. Buildings were wrecked, live stock 
killed, telegraph communication de- 


'stroyed and growing crops literally up- 
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rooted from 
The loss in 


the ground by the acre. 
Tennessee and Arkansas 
was similar in character to the de- 
struction in Kentucky and but little 
less in extent. Forty-six were killed 
and more than two hundred injured in 
Alabama, but the storm died down not 
far from the city of Birmingham. Re- 
cent estimates place the number killed 
in eight states during the three stormy 
days at 295 and the number of injured 
at nearly eighteen hundred. 

Another storm raged thru the south- 
west on the first of June, passing thru 
parts of Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Texas and Kentucky. Coalgate, Okla- 
homa, and Coffeyville, Kansas, were 
almost completely wrecked by the tor- 
nado. More than twenty persons were 
killed and hundreds injured. 


Representative Adam- 
‘ son, chairman of the 
Bill Introduced pouse commerce com- 
mittee, has introduced the administra- 
tion’s measure forbidding trade with 
the enemy during war time. The bill is 
modeled after the British act. Its main 
provision makes it unlawful for any 
person within the jurisdiction of the 
United States to have any commercial 
intercourse, directly or indirectly, ex- 
cept by special license of the Secretary 
of Commerce with a subject of an en- 
emy country or of any country allied 
with the enemy. Violation of this clause 
is punishable by a maximum penalty of 
ten years’ imprisonment and a ten 
thousand dollar fine. The bill also pro- 
poses the appointment of a public cus- 
todian to take over and administer the 
property of aliens prevented from 
handling their own affairs by war con- 
ditions. It authorizes the Federal Trade 
Commission to g ant American citizens 
a license to use patents held by an 
alien enemy, conditioned on certain 
payments to the public custodian of 
alien property. This provision would 


Enemy Trading 


The splash at the left of the 





make available many German inven- 
tions in the field of chemistry now re- 
stricted by existing patent rights. 


eatecten thes The Seminole Indians, 
Florida Land 2 tribe still surviving 

in Florida, have at last 
been assigned a reservation by the leg- 
islature of the state. For many years 
the Seminoles have been without any 
definite assignment of land and the 
sympathies of many philanthropic per- 
sons in Florida and elsewhere were 
actively enlisted in an effort to remedy 
this unfortunate situation. By the ac- 
tion of the Florida legislature, ap- 
proved by the Governor and favored 
by the Federal Government, the Semi- 
noles have been granted a home of 
approximately 100,000 acres at the ex- 
treme end of the state, not. far from 
the Ten Thousand Islands. The Gov- 
ernment will now establish industrial 
schools and assist the Indians in agri- 
culture, the raising of livestock and 
other avenues to self support. 


: The long schism be- 
pee ry tween the northern and 

southern branches of 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, a schism due to purely historical 
causes which have no relation to the 
doctrines or organization of the church 
of today, bids fair to come to an end. 
The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States 
(the designation of the southern branch 
of the denomination) decided on May 
24 by a vote of 142 to 40 to appoint a 
committee on church union which 
would confer with the northern Pres- 
byterians and arrange a reunion. Many 
topics of current interest were con- 
sidered by the General Assembly; per- 
haps the most remarkable incident of 
the conference being the passage by a 
large majority of a resolution in favor 
of woman suffrage. 




















WASTE NOT, WANT NOT 






AN INTERVIEW WITH THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


ERBERT C. HOOVER turned 
the key, opened the door to his 
suite of rooms, peeled off his 
coat, and said: 

“Now for the underlying causes 
first: Obviously there are many under- 
lying causes—abnormal demand due to 
reduction of producing power in Eu- 
rope, the isolation of Russia from the 
world’s food markets, the destruction 
of foodstuffs by submarines, the infla- 
tion of currency, competition among 
our Allies on short markets, etc.” 

I caught my breath. He got out his 
dress suit—he was dressing for dinner 
—laid it on the bed. I had just noted 
that there was absolutely nothing per- 
sonal in the simple room save, on the 
chiffonier, the picture of a young boy 
in a silver frame—his boy, I judged— 
when he plunged ahead: 

“Now for results. One result is that 
our normal economic machine for the 
regulation of prices is broken down. 
The price of wheat, for instance, in 
normal times is regulated as if it were 
water in a great number of vessels, 
side by side, connected by pipes at the 
bottom. Let us say there is one in 
Odessa, one in Moscow, one in Berlin, 
Budapest, Paris, Liverpool, Buenos 
Ayres and Chicago. Thru their con- 
nections a common level is maintained 
and thru the totality of their areas 
the shocks of irregular demand and 
supply and of speculation are much 
absorbed. Now this normal condition 
is altogether altered. All the vessels 
are disconnected and our vessel stands 
alone so that it is subject to more 
violent agitation by these storms than 
would otherwise be the case. 

“Next”’—this while he moved about 
with his quick, surprizing directness— 
“one result of the lack of the normal 
stabilizing of prices is that our dis- 
tributing chain is bound to defend 
itself by maintaining a wider margin of 
prices at each link and thus the differ- 
ence between the price to the producer 
and the price to the ultimate consumer 
is wider than ever before. If we can 
inject into this situation some method 
of stabilizing prices we will have at 
the first step to some extent moderated 
the prices to the consumer without 
having damaged the producer. The dis- 
tributing machine is one of the most 
intense organizations and requires the 
utmost care that we do not disrupt its 
vast functions, and the only method 
that I know of out of the whole Euro- 
pean experience today is close coépera- 
tion with the distributing trades them- 
selves and their support in eliminating 
worse evils which have grown up.” 

He paused, began putting his shirt 
studs into place, swiftly, quite like one 
who had never had a “man,” then went 
on: 

“The isolation of our western Al- 
lies from their normal markets of 
Russia, Bulgaria and Rumania, and the 
long haul from Australia and India, 
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the consequent embargo from Argen- 
tina, the reduction of man-power in 
the Allied countries and the damage 
to their winter wheat, all accumulate 
to make the load of the United States 
larger during the coming year than 
ever before. From the present pros- 
pects, with our own harvest and that of 
Canada, North America should be able 
to supply from our 1917 harvest, with- 
out any effort toward economy, some- 
thing like 60 per cent of Allied re- 
quirements. If, on the other hand, we 
economize with every effort possible 
we may be able to raise this propor- 
tion up to 80 per cent. This will be a 
loaf of hardship for many, but should 
enable the Allies to maintain public 
tranquillity and constancy in the war, 
and, as I have said often enough be- 
fore, every ounce that we can add to 
the bread supply is a contribution to 
their strength.” 

Then—still with his pervading di- 
rectness and vigor: ‘‘So we have. two 
great problems. 

“The first problem is to increase the 
exports to our Allies. 
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MR. HOOVER 


“The second problem is to adminis- 
ter these in such a manner as to pro- 
tect our own consuming public as to 
prices.” 

He paused. I caught a glance of his 
face when he was off guard, when he 
was looking up from fastening his 
shoes. 

I have never seen a man face more 
boyish. His skin was glowing with the 
vigor of dressing & la fire department. 
His eyes were bright and eager with 
the ardor of his subject—’way back in 
the depths of them I thought I dis- 
cerned a big-boy kindliness of spirit, 
something that suggests an unrequited 
appetite for fun, for simple boy fun, 
combined with a deep and abiding love 
of simple wholesome things. 

And then, I thought, there came the 
apprehension of a titanic task ahead— 
a task that I myself, with a notebook 
in my hand, was suggestive of, along 
with the need of haste. 

He straightened up, continued at the 
business of dressing with swiftness 
astounding in a man of his bodily 
strength. Indeed, he plied military 
brushes with an alacrity that would 
have baffled Mr. Roosevelt! 

Directness is his predominating char- 
acter—that and the determination that 
is written all over his square, very 
well established chin. 

I had telephoned. His voice came back 
low and resonant: “Every hour taken, 
unless you want to go over the situa- 
tion with me as I dress for dinner.” 

An hour later he had come from an 
inner room of his office suite in the 
New Willard. He shook hands while 
reading a telegram. He gave a few di- 
rections while scribbling an answer. 
He settled a question with an assistant 
while his secretary sought his bedroom 
key. Then we stepped down the red 
carpet of the long hall together. He 
moved along quietly, head bowed, 
uttering not a word. 

“What I am interested in,” I said 
at last, “is just how this tremendous 
food situation appears to you, an engi- 
neer with peculiar experience abroad.” 

And then we came to his door and 
he began, as we have seen, to hit the 
nail squarely on the head. 

He went on now, while adjusting his 
collar and tie: 

“There are several broad national 
issues which must be given great con- 
sideration, to none of which do I wish 
to pledge the Administration in any 
way. They require investigation and 
advice. If we can mobilize and systema- 
tize the efforts of every woman who 
conducts a household in America we 
will have in our aid 90 per cent of the 
managers of the food consumption. 
There is no question of rigid and regu- 
lated rationing of American people on 
European lines. We have reached no 
emergency of this character and our 
problem will be to advise the people to 
eat plenty, but to eat wisely and with- 
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out waste. In effecting the last two 
principles there are four principal di- 
rections in which the householder can 
assist. The first is the principle of the 
clean plate and the elimination of 
household waste. The second is the re- 
duction of unnecessary eating. The 
third is the substitution of products of 
local origin for those further afield 
and the substitution of commodities 
which we cannot advantageously ex- 
port to our Allies. The fourth is in 
the nature of instructions in dietetics 
and in the preservation of summer 
foodstuffs for winter use.” 

He went on, swiftly, directly, sum- 
marizing aspects of the problem in 
hand. He pointed out that the whole 
keynote of the success of the adminis- 
tration is volunteer effort—the volun- 


teer organization of the necessary links 
in the distribution chain, in order to 
eliminate as far as possible all unneces- 
sary handling, speculation and attempts 
to control the flow of foodstuffs; the 
volunteer control, thru skilled bodies, 
of our exports to our Allies and 
neutrals in such a manner as to pre- 
vent competition with our own people 
as to the prices, and in order to retain 
in this country a sufficiency of food- 
stuffs to last thruout the year. 

“We need,” he concluded just as we 
turned to leave, “the volunteer assist- 
ance of all women, as I have suggest- 
ed.” And then his voice ran on, swiftly, 
directly, as he turned the key in the 
door and we went down the hall: 

“I look on this volunteer effort as 
one of more importance than its im- 


mediate purpose because it should en- 
able us to demonstrate that democracy 
is a sufficiency unto itself even in time 
of strife, and that it can preserve even 
in war the basis of individual initiative 
which is the foundation of democracy 
itself. If our faith is right that democ- 
racy is founded on individual initiative 
and this belief is worth fighting for, 
we have also to demonstrate that this 
initiative does not necessarily have to 
be eclipsed in war. The contention that 
war can only be fought by Prussianiz- 
ing the people, is, I believe, funda- 
mentally wrong, for if it is a proper 
contention it is a simple statement that 
democracy cannot defend itself, and 
if it is unable to defend itself we had 
better abandon it as a political faith.” 
Washington, D. C. 


WHO'S HOOVER ?P 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST.” 


OOVER has always been known; 

but never until now, after his 

experiences in Belgium, has he 

been widely known. Those of his 
associates who speak of him, and who 
have been thrown with him from early 
years, declare. that he has always 
shown a genius for organizing; has 
always possest a quick eye for sizing up 
a complicated situation, and making it 
easier. To the popular mind today he 
is generally regarded as “Hoover of 
Belgium”; to the specialist he is known 
as an engimeer of skill, and as the 
translator, with the assistance of his 
wifc, of a learned work, “De Re Metal- 
lica,” written in 1550 by Georgius 
Agricola, the first mining engineer. 
Known to the business world as an “ex- 
pert promoter,” and among his con- 
fréres on the Belgian Relief Commis- 
sion as a “Rescue Specialist,” Hoover, 
the much-talked-about man-of-the-hour, 
is the most modest, silent individual to 
be found anywhere. 

“Bert” Hoover, as he was called in 
college, was born forty-three years ago 
in Iowa, with Dutch blood in his veins; 
bred in a peace-loving Quaker house- 
hold; and reared on a farm. At an 
early age, he displayed his indomitable 
will, determined against the wishes of 
his family to go to a non-denomina- 
tional college, and worked to save mon- 
ey for that end. Legend has it that 
when he entered Leland Stanford he 
established a laundry in order to pay 
his way, not being deft enough to wait 
on table! 

He began college the year Stanford 
University started, and was in the first 
class—that of 1895—to graduate. There 
were over four hundred fellow students 
and these were organized by Hoover 
into a system of college activities which 
holds good today. 

Leaving the School of Mines, Hoover 
began his career with a mining cor- 
poration in Nevada. From there started 
his world march by way of New South 
Wales and the desert, where he was 


associated with a college chum. He then 
went to China. By that time he had 
married Miss Lou Henry of Monterey, 
known at Stanford as “Geology Major 
of ’96.” The Boxer rebellion put a stop 
to all engineering enterprizes, and the 
Hoovers followed the armies of the 
Allies to Peking. It was after the trou- 
ble had abated that Mr. Hoover gained 
concessions from the Chinese Govern- 
ment of the North, and began his pro- 
fessional progress once more as a pro- 
moter. Coal grants had been given him 
by China in recognition of his aid in 
reconstructing the railroads. Then for- 
tune accumulated, and territorially it 
may now be said that Hoover has inter- 
ests the world over, from California to 
Burma, from Mexico to China, from 
Australia to Russia. 


OOVER was living in London, serv- 
Hine in his various capacities, as a 

well-known engineer and as presi- 
dent and trustee of various institutions, 
when the Great War fell upon a startled 
world. Then followed Belgium’s inva- 
sion; the frightful days of Louvain, 
Liége, Dinant, Ypres, Mons, and the 
threatened fall of Paris. Americans 
clamored to come home and the United 
States Government advanced money for 
their rettrn. Ambassador Walter Page 
sought Hoover. “You are the man to 
handle the problem,” he said. This was 
Hoover’s entrance into the present con- 
flict. He marshaled all the nervous de- 
tails that surround an hysterical crowd. 
He met the advancing hordes of Bel- 
gian refugees. And upon his shoulders 
fell naturally the arduous task of 
planning with Ambassador Brand Whit- 
lock the gigantic task of financing the 
food proviem of a starving nation. 

' Hoover is a man who has friends. 
“The best thing he does,” claims one 
of them, “is to take a run-down prop- 
erty, below the line of dividends, and 
make it pay.” “He has the quality of 
inspiring those whe work with him an 
implicit confidence and a stedfast de- 


votion,” says another. Lord Robert 
Cecil, English Minister of Blockade, de- 
clared publicly that, apart from the 
genius of organization shown in the 
Belgian Relief, the great work of Hoo- 
ver and his associates is seen in the 
confidence they “inspired in the allied 
governments.” 

He has fed the Belgian nation and 
all of northeastern France; he has 
clothed them, too. He has gone into 
Courts and faced officials with an en- 
ergy which defies diplomacy. For star- 
vation waits on no red tape. His name 
is a household word abroad. And he 
has been able to accomplish his ends, 
not because he has had enough money 
—the fact is he needs much more now 
than he has had at any time before— 
but because he has gripped the situa- 
tion thru vision of a spiritual kind, 
coupled with firm control of circum- 
stance. 

When Hoover speaks in public he al- 
ways talks from the shoulder. He did 
not, from any sense of patriotism, fail 
to give strong utterance to his disap- 
pointment over America’s contribution 
in the past to the Belgian Fund. On 
the other hand he has never been an 
alarmist; has never wished to usurp 
power. Even now when the term Food 
Dictator is coupled with his name, he 
repeatedly declares that he is not a 
dictator, but an administrator—a far 
different thing—at a crisis when the 
food situation the world over requires 
regulation so that no one of the allied 
nations need starve. 

Feeding about twelve millions of des- 
titute people; handling millions of dol- 
lars every month, without any ques- 
tioning as to distribution; working with 
business swiftness, but with a human 
feeling for the task which proclaims 
him the idealist he is, the American 
public has before it in the person of 
Herbert C. Hoover an example of the 
business man in the finest exercize of 
his power. 

New York City 
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,000 prisoners. 
The first great Italian advance, begun a fortnight ago under General Cadorna, has ee oui _ pin in 
This photograph shows the Italian commander with one of his aides, reviewing 
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“Vassar College on the 
Hudson—We sling-a da 
ink and push-u da pen 
along”—that used to be 
the song in which Vas- 
sar outlined her activi- 
ties. But it doesn’t fit 
any longer. Vassar is at 


© #. L. Wolven 


mot Se 
war work now. One group 
of students has gone in 
for agriculture. They 
will spend their summer 
at hard labor on the 
Vassar farm. Anothe, 
“squad” is learning cook 
ing from the college chef 


Of course the Red Cross has enrolled the largest number; 350 of Vassar’s 1100 students are working at first aid or nursing 
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Kadel & Herbert © Brown & Dawson 
Now Uncle Sam is’ sewing shirts for soldiers, and his shops surpass the speed of Sister Sue; 
For here are uniforms cut out by forties, stitched, pressed and shipped all day and all night, too 














A SONG OF SUMMER 


Bees, bees, humming bees, 
Buzzing o’er the clover leas, 


Humming with the summer breeze, 
Fuzzy, black and golden bees, 
With not a soul to mind them! 


BY CHARLES KEELER 


Bells, bells, flower bells, 
Nodding ’mid the wooded dells, 


Eyes, eyes, laughing eyes, 
Love’s supremest spirit prize, 
When their witching motion lies 
Captive to another’s eyes, 
Skilled to catch and bind them! 


Weeping where the brooklet wells, 
Blue and gold and dappled bells, 
And ah, the maid to find them! 


LABOR AND CAPITAL FOR DEMOCRACY 


BY THEODORE MARBURG 


EMOCRACIES need more than 

enlightened leadership and gen- 

eral self-denial in respect of 

ordinary rights and privileges 
to win such a war as this. They need 
positive codperation of the most whole- 
hearted kind with the Government on 
the part of the mass of the people, and 
especially on the part of organized 
labor. 

It was with a view to securing such 
coéperation and at the same time pre- 
venting a sacrifice of present standards 
that labor leaders, prominent capital- 
ists and leaders of thought were called 
to meet in Washington on May 15 and 
16 under the presidency of Mr. Samuel 
Gompers as head of the Committee on 
Labor of the Council of National De- 
fense. 

Ourcountryhas been familiarized with 
the sight of capital and labor meeting 
in joint conference by the activities of 
the National Civic Federation for some 
years past and it was this background 
which made possible such a gathering 
as the Washington canference. Owing 
to the presence of foreign labor leaders 
and members of foreign governments 
which have gone thru the awful experi- 
ence of the present war, the conference 
was most illuminating. Out of bitter 
trials had come wise and ripe plans for 
dealing with labor and these plans were 
laid with the greatest clearness before 
the convention by men who were a 
credit to their country and to the labor 
world. In all the speeches was manifest 
a burning love of justice, true percep- 
tion of the great issues of this world 
war, and a determination to put down 
the evil forces which precipitated the 
disaster. 


HE dominant figure of the confer- 
[oes was Mr. James H. Thomas, 

member of the English Parliament 
and general secretary of the National 
Union of Railway Men. He not only gave 
the history of how the various difficul- 
ties facing the English Government in 
connection with labor problems generally 
were met, but at the same time showed 
an exceptional rightness of feeling, 
both as to the aspirations of labor and 
as to the war. It was principally Mr. 
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FORMER MINISTER TO BELGIUM 


Thomas’ illuminating address and his 
concise and informed and understand- 
ing replies to inquiries that enabled the 
committee to work out the following 
principles, which it hopes to see applied 
ky Government action and by labor 
agreements to the situation we are 
facing today: 

No strikes; no wage reductions; no 
men allowed to work excessive hours; 
no child labor; no women laborers to 
be introduced into a trade when men 
ean be had even from other localities; 
no drinking among workers in “war 
work.” At the end of the war men 
should be given their old jobs at wages 
they were enjoying when they left. The 
Government and employers should co- 
operate to pension employees injured 
in war. There should be a fund to take 
care of dependents of soldiers, pay rent, 
doctors’ bills, school fees, etc., in addi- 
tion to Government separation allow- 
ances. 


established to settle all labor dif- 

ferences. The pay of women during 
war should be the same as that of men, 
and women should give up their places 
to the men at the end of the war. 

The large armies to be raised should, 
at the end of the war, also be demobil- 
ized slowly so that there may be no 
forced unemployment. The railroads 
should give free transportation to all 
men working on “war work” so that if 
a man’s services be more valuable to 
the Government in one place than in 
another he can go there without ex- 
pense to himself. The salaries of men 
who are thus moved to other localities 
should be increased so as to meet the 
extra expense of living apart from 
families. 

The spirit of service displayed at the 
meeting was by no means confined to 
the labor leaders. It was shared com- 
pletely by the employers of labor pres- 
ent, who, with unmistakable earnest- 
ness, offered to do their utmost to meet 
the demands of the hour. The scene was 
calculated to stir men’s hearts and, 
above all, to make for real fellowship 
and universal brotherhood. 


A established to boards should be 


On the whole, the conclusions reached 
at the meeting are wise and just. But 
there is another principle which the 
present situation offers a chance to in- 
troduce and the operation of which is 
likely to prove so beneficial to labor and 
capital and the public as to survive as 
a permanent policy after the war. It is 
the principle that there are certain 
services which touch so intimately the 
public interest that (1) strikes in them 
should never take place; and that (2) 
as compensation for surrendering the 
right to strike, men engaged in these 
services should enjoy advantages su- 
perior to those enjoyed by labor as a 
whole. Such services are well known. 
They embrace railroads, street railways, 
the gas and electric light services, and 
coal mines. With the surrender of the 
privilege of striking, and the compensa- 
tion therefor, namely, higher wages, 
shorter hours, and wherever possible, 
superior conditions of labor, including 
security of tenure, there naturally goes 
a third essential, namely (3) a liberal 
public attitude toward the public-serv- 
ice corporations which would permit 
them to earn enough money to meet 
the extra expense incident to such a 
policy. This is made possible in the case 
of street railways and the gas and elec- 
tric light services by the fact that they 
are non-competitive industries. For ex- 
ample, the gas company located in one 
city does not compete with the gas com- 
pany located in another city, and so 
forth. And to make possible the appli- 
cation of this policy to railroads the 
power to fix rates at present lodged in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and in the various state commissions 
need only be exercized with that end in 
view. 


HIS plan, it will be observed, cm- 
braces a threefold concession, name- 
ly, concession on the part of labor, 


‘concession on the part of capital, and 


concession on the part of the public. If 

tied together, one being made the con- 

dition of the other in the order named, 

the plan should be practicable and prove 

to be a valuable gain all round. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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WAR CAMPS 














HATEVER may be in the 
minds of the five thousand or 
so student officers undergoing, 


many for the first time, some 
for the second, the intensified training 
under way at Plattsburg Barracks that 
is designed at some no distant date to 
produce “The First Ten Thousand” who 
are to organize, instruct, and finally 
lead the shadowy millions of Ameri- 
cans who thru the selective draft will 
be called to serve their country, there 
is in the minds of their experienced in- 
structors one basic idea, and that is 
that we are at war. Not that we are 
preparing for war, but that we are at 
war. It is a sweeping change in atti- 
tude from the old training camp days 
when we were preparing for war per- 
haps. The change is evident in little 
things, but above all in the great funda- 
mental determination to wipe out at 
one stroke in the personality and pre- 
vious attainments of the candidate ev- 
erything but the man himself. The mili- 
tary life of every man who reported at 
the bleak barracks on the shores of 
Lake Champlain after the preliminary 
weeding out process in his home terri- 
tory, which in this case comprizes New 
York and New England, began the mo- 
ment he reported for duty. His future 
lay thereafter in his own hands. In the 
mass I believe that has been understood 
by the candidates for commissions. And 
that understanding in the mass cannot 
help but grow until it so dominates the 
place that the exception will be oblit- 
erated. 

That is the way “atmosphere” is 
made in any great assemblage of men 
afield whether in the great games of 
peace or the greatest of all games now 
in its third year on the 


THE FIRST TEN THOUSAND ~ 


BY HERBERT REED 








This article is the first of a series 
to be written for The Independent 
by Mr. Reed—better known to foi- 
lowers of sport as “Right Wing.” 
Just now Mr. Reed is at Plattsburg 
watching developments at the larg- 
est center for our army officers 
in the making. Later he will visit 
the other training camps thruout the 
country to describe for Independ- 
ent readers the various phases of 
our biggest war task.—THE EDITOR. 




















are in the last analysis the nation. 
They are determined that these millions 
shall not be thrown away—indeed, that 
they shall have every chance for their 
lives compatible with victory. 

I want that fact to sink home in the 
breasts of the mass of men of all orders 
who will be called to the colors, for I 
have been on the ground where the 
problem is being worked out, and I 
have been among hundreds of men who 
will be called, and I know their fears 
based on the experiences of the old vol- 
unteer system with its rank favoritism. 

Fortunately for the purpose of this 
chronicle I reached Plattsburg on the 
day when the first thousands of student 
officers, after a week of shaking to- 
gether, had been set free for rest and 
recreation. From little talks here and 
there, with men I had known, with men 
I was seeing for the first time, with 
pairs, with groups; from a study of 
their faces and of their bearing I 
gained an indelible impression of seri- 
ousness. There were exceptions, of 
course, but in the main I found a real- 
ization of the task in hand among men 


of all classes, of all sort of previous 
attainments and experience, from the 
youngest to the oldest. There is as I 
write vividly before me the face of the 
young man just out of college, superb 
in his youth, ardent in his aspirations, 
who said: “I want my ticket for 
France.” Hardly less vivid is the tense 
attitude of the gray-haired man of forty 
who had fought the workaday world 
for the sort of life he meant to live and 
had lived till now; who had thrown 
away the fruits of that fight to fight 
for the world thai he had found so 
good. These two stand side by side in 
the ranks, the older as proud as the 
younger of the new equality. 

On the surface these things do not 
appear. One has to dig deeply. But they 
are everlastingly there and they are 
that “atmosphere” of which I spoke. 
The process of stifling those who were 
not and never could be of that atmos- 
phere began early, and, as I write is 
still going on. You cannot serve Cesar 
and the ideal which is ours at the same 
time. And those who prefer Cesar are 
being sent back. One man wanted a few 
days off to attend to his business. He 
had forgotten that he was now about 
his country’s business. He received an 
honorable discharge on the spot, and 
even that was a concession. There were 
here and there cases of overanxiety 
which will wear off, of sheer exuber- 
ance which will also wear off to a large 
extent without adversely affecting the 
morale of the men. Despite discomforts 
due to the sudden, the tremendous, and 
in some ways unexpected growth of the 
post, it has so far been a happy en- 
campment. Much has been said of the 
grinding work, but there is nothing in 
the schedule that need 





raw fields of Europe. And 





in such an atmosphere the 
man who hugs his indi- 
viduality cannot breathe. 
And yet, from Lieutenant 
Colonel Paul Wolf down 
there is not a regular 
army instructor at Platts- 
burg who does not realize 
that this is but half the 
problem. How to crush out 
of the candidate every- 
thing but the priceless 
kernel of his character, 
and so nourish that char- 
acter that it will develop 
leadership of an order 
never before demanded in 
such a branch of human 
activity in this country— 
that is the problem in its 
final form. Will it be 
solved? I believe so, bas- 
ing my judgment on even 
the little I have seen so 
far, and convinced as I am 
that these molders of men 
have always before them 











wear down men who are 
physically fit for it, and 
the intensive mental train- 
ing is well within the 
powers of the type of man 
who has been sent on by 
the examining boards. And 
I have never seen any 
course of study, even of 
the non-military order, 
better worked out to shift 
swiftly from theory to 
practise, and from prac- 
tise to theory. The mind is 
rested as the body swings 
into action, and the body 
relaxes as the mind takes 
up the burden. Tact, quan- 
tities of it, goes with the 
instruction every minute 
of every hour, and so far 
as such a quality may be 
passed ,on, it is being 
passed on here. Men are 
being taught not merely 
how to act, but to teach 
others how to act. 

I know not what better 








the vision of those shad- 
owy drafted millions which 
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to call it than a famous 
football man once called it, 
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COACHING THE COACHES 





A Plattsburg class learning the theory of military tactics 


“Coaching the coaches.” It is that with 
this addition, that the new coach must 
be also a personal leader. 

Just a word more about the real de- 
mocracy of this quota of officers-to-be. 
There are in the ranks day by day men 
who by virtue of previous instruction, 
preparation and examination, much of 
it undergone at considerable personal 
sacrifice, had already attained rank, 
some as high as major, in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. They wear the insignia 
and draw the pay of their rank, yet 
they are privates, and they must fight 
in competition with the veriest new- 
comer for the right to retain that rank 
or even a lower one in the New Army. 
The men at their side do not even 
salute them. And yet I have not heard 
one of them grumble. Surely no harder 
test of character could be set. Here 
are men who had done their work, 
received their rank, and with their 
friends rejoiced in it. And 


some days the men have been stoking up 
on pie and cake and milk supplementary 
to the mess. They have been good- 
natured about it, for they have realized 
the size of the task here in taking care 
of more than twice the number of men 
who had been anticipated, and who 
have appeared suddenly and in batches 
of varying and in some cases not pre- 
determined size. Here is the comment 
of one of the men, and it is: typical of 
the corps: 

“It has been pretty tough at times, 
but it*will work out all right.” 

In other respects it will be tougher 
later, but it will work out all right, 
for that is the spirit of wartime Platts- 
burg. 

Now, as every one knows, there are 
in the ranks men of great family names 
and great family fortunes. Their pres- 
ence is “news” to photographer and 
reporter, and there is no doubt that the 


appearance of their pictures and “spe- 
cials” about them in the newspapers 
has stimulated interest in this difficult 
undertaking thruout the land. In their 
own behalf, be it said, they have craved 
none of this publicity. In another day 
the continued following of their move- 
ments as individuals might be of ab- 
sorbing interest, but this is a serious 
business, and I venture to predict that 
in the future there will be less and 
less of individual news from this post, 
and more and more interesting “group” 
news. And this group news is new in- 
deed with the American people. So it 
would be as well for the reader to say 
good-by to the great names here in the 
ranks until such time as they thrust up 
out of those ranks thru their toil and 
their brains and the great good thing 
that is deep within them. Today they 
are as drab and dull and all but indis- 
tinguishable against the brownish back- 








now they know that their 
work is never done, re- 
joice in that fact, and 
want only their chance to 
lead those shadowy mil- 
lions, with perhaps their 
“ticket to France.” And 
yet they will not complain 
should fate decree their 
retention at home for the 
further development of the 
inexhaustible man power 
of their country. 

There have been obsta- 
cles, and serious ones, to 
a quick getting under way, 
to the processes of even 
development. They in- 
cluded a shortage of food, 
a shortage of blankets, 
this a serious drawback 
in a country where nights 
are often bitterly cold at 
this time of year. No, 
there has not been enough 
to eat for men doing the 
work of these men. The 
fault is whose? I do not 
know; but this I do know, 
that it does not lie at this 
end of the line. Thus for 








ENLISTED 


By Pendleton King 


Company No. 6, New York Division, Plattsburg 


The misty road we tread 

Does not, they say, wind on forever, 
But comes somewhere immeasurably far ahead 
Down to a river 
Where stands a terrifying figure clad in gray. 
For years I knew 
That I should come upon him unaware one day 
Yet scarce believed it true. 


Tonight I saw 

That shape distinct within the mist ahead; 
And felt not awe 

But strange exalted joy instead! 

I go to War 

Into his very presence with less dread— 
Because he seems more simple and more clear. 
I may be dead 

This time next year. 


ground of the parade 
ground as the shoemaker’s 
son. 


How far can this thing 
go in the brief time al- 
lotted? No man can tell, 
but this I know, that the 
beginning has been good 
and that the promise is 
great. 

There is the “atmos- 
phere,” there is the de- 
mocracy, and there is that 
vision of the shadowy mil- 
lions who must not be 
cheated of their right, to 
back the promise. We 
know that only the test of 
fire will temper your true 
officer, but what man can 
do in preparation for the 
moment of the sailing of 

the great troopships, I 
feel will be done. How it 
is done, step by step, it 
will be my happy duty 
to tell in the course of 
these articles, by the aid 
of impressions, of con- 
crete facts and of fig- 
ures, 
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Plattsburg, New York 
































MY NORTH COUNTRY COUNTY 


BY IRVING BACHELLER 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIGHT IN THE CLEARING” 


AM often surprized at the increas- 

ing number of things I don’t know, 

but the county of my birth is not 

one of them. There are things you 
can’t help knowing. 

Long since when I began to suspect 
that the pen was mightier than the hoe, 
they used to say of me up there: “That 
boy is a good feller—he’s an almighty 
good feller, but he ain’t good for any- 
thing else.” 

They were sometimes wrong. They 
leaned strongly toward the hoe, but the 
more I have seen of cther counties the 
better I like my own, the more clearly 
I discern the singular spirit of its peo- 
ple—their simplicity, their pure de- 
mocracy, their independence, their con- 
servative, pristine Americanism. There 
is no part of the United States I know 
so resolutely American. Their leisure 
is loneliness, health the gift of God and 
not of the physician, politics both a 
duty and an inheritance. The county 
has its fools and knaves. It is also a 
stronghold of the jerk-water poet. The 
spavined Pegasus and the gold-brick 
trotter are on its roads. But a horse 
jockey is better than a railroad jockey 
and as to our poets one might jerk 
worse things than water. 

The whiskers of the north are van- 
ishing like its forests, but the yield to 
the acre’ of the human countenance is 
still large. They are deep rooted in the 
conservative spirit of the north. I con- 
fess to an hereditary longing for whis- 
kers. I once started a set under my 
chin, but they no sooner got straight- 
ened out and going strong than they 
met insurmountable obstacles. I had 
to choose between peace and whiskers 
and I let them go. I am no pacifist 
either. I believe in the sassyfist. 

The casual observer judges St. Law- 
rence County people by their political 
complexion, which is rather dark. But 
we must go deeper than that if we are 
to know them. Dig down beneath their 
differences in politics or religion and 
you find precisely the same flint rock of 
character that came of the ancient ele- 
mental fires. There’s a high percent- 
age of gold in it and the gold standard 
prevails in its scheme of moral values. 
In the land of my birth there is neither 
fiat respectability nor fiat beauty. You 
wouldn’t find a manufactured com- 
plexion or a Fifth avenue dialect or a 
single peroxide tress between Platts- 
burg and Carthage. 

There men are still created free and 
equal. There the only uncommon per- 
son is the one that hasn’t common 
sense. There the lap of luxury is a 
Ford car, and its accessories are a 
Sears Roebuck suit, an Ingersoll watch 
and a coon-skin overcoat. There the 
only necessity is education and the only 
pride is scholarship. There, no matter 
what his dress and manners and pre- 
tensions may be, a man is as good as 
his heart and no better. 

One has to grab hold of his Ameri- 
canism and hang on to it with both 


hands these days. It is breaking down 
in sundry places, but not there. How 
hard it is to keep the virtues of thrift, 
democracy and _ wunpretension! My 
friends, the ills of the world come of 
pretension and particularly the preten- 
sion of any set of men that they have 
an inherited right to think themselves 
better than others. Now that infinite 
pretension has dragged the Almighty 
into an alliance with the unspeakable 
Turk and the unthinkable Prussian in 
an effort to force itself upon races 
largely disemboweled, this stronghold 
of unpretension ought to look good to us. 

The pneumatic, rubber brain that has 
to be inflated with hot air every few 
minutes and which, by and by, becomes 
a cousin of the Lord and kindly takes 
Him into partnership in the butcher 
business, is funnier in St. Lawrence 
County than anywhere else. St. Law- 
rence County enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of being further from Ger- 
many than any other spot on the globe. 

There no boy is thought to be a man 
until he is well loaded with power and 
then deprived of all conceit of it. 


HEN and how came this spirit 
of my native hills and valleys? 
Largely, I think, from one special 
source. The most of it came in the sum- 
mer of 1819 with Silas Wright, then a 
young man. He settled in Canton. He 
opened a law office. His aim was to keep 
men out of contention in the courts. 
“Now,” said he, one day, when he 
was locking in his office two neighbors 
who had quarreled over a line, “when 
you have agreed on a verdict I will let 
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IRVING BACHELLER 


you out. I don’t believe in getting 
twelve men for a job that two can do 
better.” 

He bought a small farm. He worked 
in the fields and on the road. He 
watched with the sick. He served the 
community in sundry petit offices from 
Pathmaster to Captain of Riflemen. 
Everybody sought his advice in the 
most common affairs. When elected to 
the State Senate by a vote in his own 
town of 199 to 1, a citizen said: 

“I wonder who that dum scoundrel 
was who voted ag’in Sile Wright.” 

“I guess he done it himself,” said 
another, 

Appointed chairman of the Canal 
Committee in the Senate when the ring 
was pushing for extravagant appropri- 
ations he began to emerge into public 
view. Next he rose to leadership in 
Congress and when William L. Marcy 
resigned his seat in the United States 
Senate to be Governor, Mr. Wright 
was elected to.it. 

“I am too poor and young and in- 
experienced for a place so exalted,” 
that in short was his remark when he 
heard of the plan to seat him with the 
giants of his time, Webster, Clay, Ben- 
ton, Calhoun and Rives. In this high 
company he rose to be the most trust- 
ed advocate of the rights of the average 
citizen and the most commanding per- 
sonality in the Iand, returning often to 
his humble home, meanwhile, to till the 
farm or push the wheelbarrow before 
him on sundry errands in the village. 

So high was his character that it 
used to be said of him that he was as 
able as any man under Heaven and as 
honest as any man in it. So beloved was 
he that a great newspaper said of him 
soon after his death: “If he had any 
enemies, and who has not, they knew 
better than to invite their own destruc- 
tion by attacking him.” 

So unselfish was he that he declined 
to be nominated for President because 
if he had accepted the honor he would 
have seemed to be disloyal to a friend 
and to his own convictions. 

So polite was he that he fought with 
matchless. power the great battle of the 
people and came out of it without hav- 
ing made an enemy. 

So modest was he that he would 
never accept a public compliment from 
his admiring fellow citizens. 

So great was he that some of the 
most discerning have said that our 
country has produced only two others 
who rank with our own great hero and 
those are Washington and Lincoln. 

Last and greatest of his honors he 
entered the imaginations of the young 
in the North Country. If I thought my 
task too hard or too mean for my 
hands I was told that Silas Wright 
used to do it. If I were inclined to pride 
or selfishness or conceit or despair I was 
reminded of the example of the great 
commoner. His soul is still in the homes 
and courts and schools of the North. 

Riverside, Connecticut 
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IN | THE “SERVICE ARMY 


A poultryman’s meeting at 


Free Eggs 
for Hatching 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has respondea to the ap- 
peal of the authorities for an increased 
meat supply by supplying 375,000 eggs to 
persons not now raising poultry who will 
agree to hatch them, The distribution of 
these hatching eggs, valued at $25,000, 
will be made thru a “war commission of 
poultry.” 


Making a Present The entire plant of 
of a University Indiana University, 
consisting of several 
large buildings and hundreds of acres of 
land, has been offered to the Federal. Gov- 
ernment for war purposes. President Bryan 
suggested to the authorities that the cam- 
pus could be used as a training camp and 
the gymnasium as an armory. At present 
the gymnasium is the headquarters of a 
battalion of 450 students undergoing mili- 
tary training. Over three hundred women 
students attend the Red Cross classes of 
the university. 


The Useful Sex 
Takes to Railroading 


General Manager 
Elisha Lee, of the 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, has directed the general superintend- 
ents on the Pennsylvania lines east of 
Pittsburgh to report what positions may 
be filled by women. The intention is not to 
displace men now employed by the rail- 
road, but to engage and train a reserve 
army of women to take the place of the 
men called out for military service for the 
duration of the war. Some of the positions 
open to women, in addition to clerical 
work, are elevator operator, parcels clerk, 
telegrapher, signaler, train dispatcher, 
ticket seller and various jobs in the ma- 
chine shops. 


Steel Plantfor Charles M. Schwab 
the Nation’s Use »@% offered to Secre- 
tary Daniels of the 


Navy the use of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s plant for any need of the Govern- 
ment during the war. Factories in every 
part of the country are being placed at 
the disposal of the nation. 


Red Men on Senator Penrose, of 
the War Path Pennsylvania, and Rep- 
resentative Kahn, of 


California, have introduced measures into 
Congress providing for the enlistment of 
ten or more Indian regiments to be known 
as the “North American Indian Cavalry.” 
Recruiting officers, under this plan, would 
be sent to every reservation to stimulate 
enlistments. Indians volunteering would be 
given full rights of American citizenship 
without forfeiting their rights to tribal 
funds. Of course, the facilities for cavalry 
on the European battle-grounds are very 
limited, but Indian cavalry would be the 
ideal force for a campaign in Mexico or 
for patrolling the Mexican border. 


Governor Harrington, of 
Maryland, has officially 
endorsed the project of a 
farm army in which several hundred men 
have been enrolled. The army when fully 
recruited will number several thousand, 
will be uniformed, and each unit wi!l be 
commanded by a lieutenant. The units will 
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Farmers Take 
to Uniforms 


be sent from section to section for several 
weeks’ work at a time under state super- 
vision. 


Carpenters Start a Twenty-five carpen- 
Codperative Farm ters in Houston, 

Texas, have inau- 
gurated a back to the land movement. They 
intend to purchase 3000 acres with funds 
borrowed from the Federal Farm Land 
Bank, move there with their families, pool 


their resources and share equally in the 

profits of the enterprize. 

Stonesfor A bulletin of the United 
Bread States Department of Agri- 


culture points out the present 
shortage of potash and other commercial 
fertilizer and urges farmers to apply lime 
to all lands that are now low in yield or 
lying fallow because too “sour” to grow 
crops. Ground limestone may be had in 
most perts of the country for something 
over a dollar a ton, and where it is not 
available burnt lime or the lump lime used 
by builders may be used instead. “An in- 
vestment in limestone,” says the bulletin, 
“often pays a dividend of a hundred per 
cent or more the first year, if care is taken 
at the same time to maintain the organic 
content of the soil.” 


Arrangements are now 
being made for drafting 
into farm work this sum- 
mer 2,000,000 boys over sixteen and under 
the minimum age for military service. Only 
those will be taken who are physically fit 
for agricultural work and are not engaged 
in other kinds of work. Some of the boys 
not needed on the farms will be given a 
chance in the shipbuilding yards or some 
other needed industry. The service will be 
voluntary and no boy will be taken with- 
out consent of his parent or guardian. The 
Department of Labor has general over- 
sight of the plan. 


Mobilizing the 
American Boy 


Protecting the The projected wooden 
Wood Pile merchant fleet has ren- 
dered doubly important 
the safeguarding of the lumber supply, 
since to the normal risks of fire is added 
the possibility of deliberate destruction by 
the enemies of the country. Following a 
fire which destroyed a sawmill of the Kirby 
Planing Mill Company in Georgia, the 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association has 
advised all its members to place a heavy 
guard about their property. Threats have 
been made to destroy any sawmill in the 
section known to be manufacturing lumber 
for Government use. 


Tobacco in The Connecticut committee 
Disfavor food supply has issued an 
appeal to the tobacco planters 

of the state urging them to devote as much 
of their land as possible to the production 
of foodstuffs. A general restriction in to- 
bacco consumption would make available 
thousands of productive acres to feed the 
nation and its Allies. Rice and Indian corn 
may be grown on the tobacco plantations 
of the South and the Connecticut River 
valley, now so largely given over to the 
tobacco plant, is capable of producing po- 
tatoes, oats, onions and some varieties of 
corn. There is also an agitation on foot to 


reserve what tobacco is produced for the 
soldiers at the front, as it is rather a neces- 
sity than a luxury, so almost any soldier 
will tell you, in prolonged trench warfare. 





Badges for In order that men 
Rejected Volunteers who have volun- 
: teered for naval 


service, but have been unable to pass the 
physical examination may not incur the 
reproach of being “slackers,” the naval au- 
thorities have arranged to give such vol- 
unteers a special button to wear as evi- 
dence of their willingness to join the navy. 
With the button goes a letter commending 
the patriotism of the volunteer and warn- 
ing him not to let anyone else use his but- 
ton as a means of escaping service. The 
marine corps follows a similar policy, and 
has issued cards to rejected volunteers cer- 
tifying the. fact of their attempt to enlist. 





Have You One aspect of agri- 
Tried Dandelions? Cultural _ prepared- 
ness is the more gen- 
eral use of foodstuffs hitherto frequently 
scorned or neglected. Many “weeds” may 
be used as acceptable substitutes for pur- 
chased greens. Dandelions boiled with one- 
eighth teaspoonful of cooking soda will 
keep their color and garnish a dish very 
well. And every New England housewife 
knows that they make the best “greens” 
in the world, cooked in the same way as 
spinach, with a hard-boiled egg on top, 
if you like. Uncooked young dandelions 
may be used as salad. Other wild plants 
available as potherbs are curly dock, pig- 
weed, chickweed, mustard shoots, young 
horseradish leaves, marsh marigold, poke 
sprouts, pepper cress, purslane and some 
varieties of cactus leaves and stalks. 





Even an Exposjtion The — are! 

ment has acceptec 

May Be Useful the buildings and 

grounds of the San Diego Exposition to be 

used as a great naval training station. Ar- 

rangements for housing 10,000 recruits will 
be made at once. 


The Dogs The Blue Cross fund, which 
of War “#res for animals wounded in 
the war, has been asked by the 
French Minister of War to attach a special 
service for wounded war dogs. The first 
hospital for these dogs has just been 
opened in Paris, and Americans who are 
interested are invited to contribute. 


Bishop Rogers Israel, of 
the Episcopal Diocese 
of Erie, has obtained 
leave of absence from his ecclesiastical 
duties to accompany a Red Cross unit 
which will soon be sent to the French 
front. Altho he is about sixty years of age 
his services have been accepted by the 
authorities. 


Lending Land Mr. Hillhouse, a i 

Sam of Georgia, has tendere 
to Uaste to the United States 
10,000 acres of land in Worth County to 
he used for food crops or for any other 
purpose which the Government may deem 
best for the prosecution of the war. The 
Department of Agriculture will have the 
disposal of the land. 


Bishop of Erie 
Enlists at Sixty 
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What to Read 


about 
Ireland 























Ireland is a strange compound of the 
tragic and the humorous, of the heroic and 
the sordid. In the view of most of us she is 
more sinned against than sinning, but 
wherever the blame lies, Ireland is a peren- 
nial problem, and, in the present situation, 
one of the gravest moment. 


Treland’s Vital Hour, by A. Lynch. 
(Winston, Philadelphia, $2.50.) A broad- 
minded discussion of the whole Irish sit- 
uation by an Irish M. P., with chapters on 
the recent industrial, educational and liter- 
ary development. 


Insurrection in Dublin, by James Steph- 
ens. (Macmillan, New , York, $1.25.) A 
vivid yet curiously quiet description, by 
a passionately interested eyewitness, of the 
doings of Easter week, 1916. 

Trish Orators, by C. G. Bowers. (Bobbs, 
Merrill, Indianapolis, $1.50.) The story of 
Ireland’s struggle for freedom during the 
last 150 years, told in sketches of her 
leaders, Grattan, Curran, Emmett, O’Con- 
nell, Parnell, and others. 


Crimes of England, by G. K. Chesterton. 
(John Lane, New York, $1.) The chapter 
devoted to Ireland gives an Englishman’s 
frank views on the wrongs of that country. 


Poems of the Irish Revolutionary Broth- 
erhood. (Small, Maynard, Boston, 60 
cents.) Verses of tragic interest because 
by the leaders, MacDonagh, Pearse, Plun- 
kett, and Casement, who paid with life for 
the uprising of 1916. 

Treland’s Literary Reminiscences, by 
E. A. Boyd. (John Lane, New York, $2.) 
A comprehensive and dependable account 
of the Irish literary movements in the last 
thirty years. 

The Celt and the World, by Shane Leslie. 
(Scribner, New York, $1.25.) An analysis, 
sympathetic, ironic, thoughtful, of the Cel- 
tic character and the relation of the Irish 
to the Teuton and to the Anglo-Saxon. 


The National Being, by A. BE. (Macmil- 
lan, New York, $1.25.) A study of the task 
before Ireland of re-creating itself under 
Home Rule. A suggestive and splendid 
vision of industrial energy and justice and 
a plan of universal service for the state. 


The Sinn Fein Movement, by F. P. 
Jones. (Kenedy, New York, $2.) An ac- 
count of the economic efforts which are a 
large part of the Sinn Fein movement, and 
- story, necessarily bitter, of the Rebel- 

on. 


The Celtic Dawn, by Lloyd R. Morris. 
(Macmillan, New York, $1.50.) A most 
interesting and enlightening review of the 
Trish renaissance in literature, in industry, 
in education, and the relation of these 
movements to the political thought. 


Artictes. Independent, August 21, 1916 
(Let the Irish Work It Out), January 29, 
1917 (Conscription in Ireland), May 26, 
1917 (Irish Question Referred to Irish 
Men). Century, Nov., 1916 (Story of the 
Trish Rebellion), January, 1917 (Ireland’s 
Grievance), Nation, January 25, 1917 
(Ulster—an Exposition Based on Both 
Sides), March 15, 1917 (Nationalist Ire- 
land). Nineteenth Century, April, 1917 
(The Irish Maze, three articles). Atlantic, 
August, 1916 (Sir Roger Casement and 
Sinn Fein), December, 1916 (Ireland 1916 
—and Beyond). North American, July, 
1916 (Irish Insurrection), May, 1917 
(Irish Impediment). 





Twenty Million Miles of Telephone Wire 


The telephone wire in use in 
the Bell System is long enough 
to run from the earth to the 
moon and back again forty 
times. 


The Bell System has about 
twice as much telephone wire 
as all Europe. 


More than 500,000 new tele- 
phones are being added to 
the Bell System yearly—almost 
as many as the total number of 


telephones in England. 


In twelve months the Bell 
System adds enough telephones 






& AMERICAN 
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One Policy 


One System 


to duplicate the entire telophone 
systems of France, Italy and 
Switzerland combined. 


In proportion to population 
the extension of the Bell System 
in the United States is equal in 
two years to the total telephone 
progress of Europe since the 
telephone was invented—a 
period of about forty years. 


The Bell System fills the tele- 
phone needs of the American 
people with a thoroughness and 
a spirit of public service which 
are without parallel the world 
over. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











self-promotion. 





The Man Who Knows 


Mr. Purinton’s Next Efficiency Article 


Gives the key to the problems of unemployment and 
It analyzes the three principal 
studies in business education: How to get a job, 
how to hold it, how to reach from it to a higher one. 


Tell your friends and employees to look for it 


in THE INDEPENDENT for June Sixteenth 
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PLAT 


Conducted by U. S. Army Officers. 


fundamentals of military service. 
given by the Commandant. 


SON 


IS ANXIOUS TO DO HIS BIT! 


Is it not better to let him render patriotic service under capable and 
efficient officers than to devote his time to some form of activity, 
well meant but poorly conceived and inefficiently directed ? 


THE JUNIOR 


TSBURG CAMP 


Lake Champlain 


For terms and further information address 


THE JUNIOR PLATTSBURG, Inc. 
8 W. 40th St., New York City, or 30 Clinton St., Plattsburg 


AGE LIMIT 
14 to 20 


Commended by the War Department. 
Trains young men during the first encampment so they may train others in the 
i Certificates of credit for work done will be 
The Roxbury Tutoring School of New Haven, 
Conn., located at the Camp, offers every facility in “make up” in all branches of 
scholastic work. Summer sports are encouraged and provided for. 

cations should be sent direct to be passed upon by the Executive Staff. 





All appli- 
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50% more letters 
per stenographer 


That’s what you get with The Dictaphone—-because all the time for- 


i 


merly given to shorthand dictation can be devoted to typewriting let- 


ters. 


And you increase your own production and efficiency just as much. 


You dictate as fast or as slow, or as much or as little as you feel like. 


And you save at least one-third on the cost of writing your letters. 
Anything else you would like to know about The Dictaphone? 
































IN THE WAY OF PEACE 

Samuel S. McClure has written a war 
book which, in certain aspects, is one of 
the most deeply impressive works we have 
had on this greatest human drama. Mr. 
McClure entitles his volume Obstacles to 
Peace. Well may the reader pause in 
overwhelming feeling when he learns that 
the author actually saw the draft of a 
treaty of peace and amity between Great 
Britain and Germany waiting but its rati- 
fication by the contracting statesmen a few 
days before the assassination of the Aus- 
trian Crown Prince. By the terms of this 
treaty, which ares given, Germany was to 
be granted that territorial “Place in the 
Sun” which her commerce and industry 
needed for expansion, and a guarantee of 
safety in relation to her insecure strategic 
frontiers. To this end had Sir Edward 
Grey and Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg 
labored; but at the supreme crisis, seem- 
ingly because neither party could act in 
frank accord owing to their “entangling 
alliances,” all civilization was plunged into 
the dread abyss. By this pitiful light at 
last we comprehend the period of “Gethse- 
mane” thru which Sir Edward Grey 
passed, and the protestations of Von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg that all his efforts to pre- 
vent war had come to naught. With Ger- 
man militarism in the saddle, followed that 
riot of war glory degenerating into a loos- 
ing of every form of mad human passion, 
which stands as the main obstacle to peace. 
Mr. McClure ably treats several contribu- 
tory phases of his subject, from the van- 
tage ground of personal investigation, in 
both camps having been granted exception- 
al facilities. His chapter, The Lesson 
to Our Own Country is replete with 
warning thru drawing a parallel in the 
position of Mexico as duplicating that of 
Turkey. Finally, his Heroic Voices sounds 
the most solemn of all notes as we go down 
into the gulf of war. This is no thrilling 
baseball, game on a big scale, but, as it 
were, a vast throbbing of the collective 
human soul in immeasurable anguish yet 
rising to a spiritual victory over the powers 
of darkness. 

lor more than two years past one ever 
present question has been the internal con- 
dition of Germany. Optimists who forecast 
that she would have been starved or out 
of munition before this have suffered disil- 
lusion. Those who predicted her military 





Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, and arrange for|\man power wastage at the point of near 


a demonstration on your own work, 


the book, write to 


™ DICTAPAVA 











ACGISTERED 


Write for “The Man at the Desk” 


Dept. 115 F, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the 
United States and in all other countries 


This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone 





If vou do not find that name in |exhaustion have witnessed fresh legions 


cast into the conflict to upset their cal- 
culations. We are now indebted to D. 
Thomas Curtin for a careful and illuminat- 
ing review of the present German situation 
rom personal observation. From __ his 
Land of Deepening Shadow we gather the 
muss of the people are utterly weary of 
war, but not yet ready to clamor for an 
unvictorious peace. In fact, the bulk of the 
German people are still too firmly held in 
the grip of the bureaucratic and military 
powers to voice more than a grumble at 
the scarcity of food and their personal 
losses. Besides, being drilled to believe 
what they are told, they seem unable to 
doubt the accuracy of their Government 
controlled sources of information. Such 
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apparently run a riot of fantasy from tre- 
mendous victories over the enemy, to the 
latest extra of reaping a rich war .indem- 
nity from the United States. Mr. Curtin 
expresses little Christian—or pagan—char- 
ity toward the German spy system and 
propaganda work, and punctures the “film 
lie’ of the destruction of Allenburg 
Church by the Russians as an offset 
to that of Rheims Cathedral. He further 
charges the Germans with the meanest 
forms of cruelty toward their prisoners. 
He niaunaged to get into Alsace-Lorraine 
and visit Strassburg, and his picture of 
the condition of the unfortunate people of 
the French lost provinces leaves little un- 
imagined by way of ruthless oppression. 
After reading Hurrah and Hallelujah, 
by Dr. J. P. Bang, one is convinced that 
to the German professor must go the first 
prize for the twisting and turning of high 
sounding verbiage to prove that the Ger- 
man is the chosen of the Almighty, and the 
rest of us miserable, more or less wilful 
sinners. The volume contains mainly ex- 
tracts from German war poems, sermons 
and lectures; all shouting the invincible 
alliance between “Our German God,” the 
Kaiser, and the Reichstag, hatred of the 
enemy, and a wonderful argument for 
unity with the Turk as superior to outside 
so-called Christians. The cymbal clash and 
drum beat are fine, especially when the 
“German knights” of old again take the 
warpath after the entirely unimprest and 
unrepentant Mr. Thomas Atkins. 
Obstacles to Peace, by S. S. McClure. Hough- 
ton Miffin Company. ¢2. Land of the Deep- 
ening Shadow, by D. T. Curtin. G. H. Doran 


Company. $1.50. Hurrah and Hallelujah, by 
J. P. Bang. G. H. Doran Company. $1. 


AMERICAN TYPES 
An Alabaster Box, by Mary FE. Wilkins- 


Freeman and Florence Morse Kingsley, is | 








an admirable story of the life of a village | 


made weak by resentment and gossip, even 
to the point of poverty and death, and then 


healed and made prosperous by love and | 


unselfishness, The little town could not 
forgive and forget the banker who had 
misused the people’s savings until, after he 
had been eighteen years in prison, his 
daughter went back to make reparation for 
the wrongs he had done. What she suffered 
and how she finally won the neighbors are 
the things the book tells. Two love stories 
add te the real interest we feel in very real 
fictional personalities. A healthy American 
story. 

Very well done are the short stories of 
Rupert Hughes’s In a Little Town. These 
stories are human, true to life and to the 
characters and localities described and full 
of kindly humor and pathos. The best is 
“Pop,” the story of an American father, 
whose family, wearing the purple and fine 
linen, feasting sumptuously every day, has 
come to believe that “Pop” is too shabby, 
too behind the times, to be good for any- 
thing but the useful service of paying bills. 
They keep him supplied with these by 
means of trips and festivities in which he 
has no share and, finally, cap the climax 
by leaving “Pop” out of the “family 
photograph.” 

A perfectly good girl is the heroine of 
Lydia of the Pines, by Honoré Willsie. To 

sure she is not so good as the always 
too glad Polyanna, for Lydia has a few re- 
deeming faults. She is a very real person, 
capable of deep affection, of clear, steady 
thinking, of practical action. Her sense of 
responsibility makes her, even as a child, 
4 power for good in the lives of the men 
and boys she knows and her triumphs over 
Poverty, her sweetness maintained, in spite 
of the burdens life brings her all too soon, 
win our affection and respect. 

Aurora the Magnificent, by Gertrude 

all, is a warm, mellow, interesting love 
story. Aurora is that rare thing in popular 








Keep Fit—for 


down. 


as clock work. 


Even the infant wi 
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In this world crisis it is > pare duty, above everything else, 
to keep yourself in good condition. You can’t serve your 
country in any capacity if you allow your health to run 


The Nujol treatment will make you a national asset—not 
a liability. Take a little Nujol upon rising and retirin 

and it will remove waste matters and poisons (intestina 
toxins) from your system, and keep your habits regular 


Nujol is not habit forming. (The longer you take it, the less you 


need it.) No griping, straining, upset stomach or weakening. 


Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless, and is pleasant to take. 
h enjoy it, and it will do as much for him as it 


Nujol is sold in pint bottles only, bearing Nujol trademark, 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. 
other product on the market like it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 





Your Country 


There is no 


New Jersey 

















Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address plainly below. Dept. 12 























AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question ot 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO., 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 















Time & 


SAVE Postage 


LJ 
Save Time and Postage! 
Saves two-thirds time. Detaches, moistens, affixes and 
records stamps by a single, quick operation of plunger. 
Stops waste by keeping stamps locked in one place, pro- 
tected against loss, spoilage, misuse and theft. 


Stamp Affixer and Recorder 
Pays for itself quickly in stamps and time saved—inany size 
office. Small, simple, absolutely reliable, Used in over 
25,000 offices. Madeand guaranteed 
by /irst and /argest manufacturers 
of Stamp affixers, Sent on FREE 
TRIAL —no money in advance. 
Write at oncefor trial machine or 
literature. 


Maltipost Co.. Dept. G, Rochester, N.Y. 
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CALIFORNIA | 16 now, Church Theological Fe oD 
. ieal . igi . | ee . «Cambridge 
! > Bs of Religion .. 17 Sargent School for Physical Edu- 
—_ CMOR) cierereocees y cation (Women) ....... Cambridge 
COLORADO 18 Williston Seminary (Boys), 
72 , “ | tasthampton 
2 University of Colorado (Boys and | 419 Dean Academy (Boys and Girls), 
Girls) cccccccccccccccscecs Boulder | Franklin 
| 20 Walnut Hill School (Girls)....Natick 
CONNECTICUT 21 Wheaton College for Women. .Norton 
3 The Ely School for Girls. .Greenwich 2z Worcester Academy (Boys). Worcester 
4 Hartford Theological Seminary 
SGD. niveasabeenccoene Hartford NEW YORK 
5 wine, Mowe and Miss Marot’s — 23 Elmira College ...... peeves Elmira 
WUTIS) sect e ee seneenens Thompson 24 Skidmore School (Girls), 
6 Saint Margaret’s School (Girls), Saratoga Springs 
Waterbury 25 Russell Sage College of Practical 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Aste CWeMeR) ccccccccccecse Troy 
> Martha Washington Seminary OHIO 
(Girls) ..eeeeeeeeeeeee Washington 26 Glendale College ........... Glendale 
ILLINOIS 27 Carnegie College ........eee0- Rogers 
8 The University of Chicago (Boys PENNSYLVANIA 
me ER .civcccceveesins Chicago F 
9 Northwestern University (Boys and 28 Mercersburg Academy (Boys), , 
Girls) ..cccccsccesesees Evanston on Gin Saeed at —o 
10 Todd Seminary (Boys)....Woodstock tare (Bove and Gists).. Piitedeishic 
INDIANA 30 Pennsylvania College for bs aa 
, P muy , ittsburgh 
11 Valparaiso University (Boys and 3 Kiskiminetas Springs School for 
GE scvscewescccsecens Valparaiso " Boys Gisele '¢ Pe Saltsburg 
32 Lehig Jniversity (Men), 
MAINE South Bethlehem 
12 Hebron Academy (Boys and Girls), 
Hebron TENNESSEE 
MASSACHUSETTS 33 Martin College (Boys)....... Pulaski 
13 Emerson College of Oratory (Boys VIRGINIA 
ON eer Boston 
14 School of Expression (Boys and 34 Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
RD asancenaaducsoéwoncan Boston Lynchburg 
15 Sea Pines (Girls) ......... Brewster 35 Stuart Hall (Girls) ........ Staunton 


TEAR COUPON HERE 
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THE INDEPENDENT PRIVATE SCHOOL SERVICE, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
Send me information about the following schools and colleges listed on this page. 


Ps 06:56 k0 cit nanudGhenes essecadeebees Sescaderscecksanqusceerhreesheokeeebnneseeceeotes 
Send Information to...... Leebnoeezekedeerensesees oy. 40646. -R200Rbeed b6neneesketonesesencens 
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Mr. MoToR TRUCK USER 


HOW IS YOUR 


Engine Battery Lighting System 
Fuel System Ignition Coil Clutch 

Cooling System Storage Battery Transmission 
Lubricating System Generator Running Gear 
Ignition System Starting System Tire Outfit 


If you will send for our new Check List you will be supplied with 
the means of securing advice regarding your motor truck problems. 


Address 


MOTOR TRUCK EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
The Independent 119 West Fortieth St., New York 





























who becomes the friend of the reader, 
When we have read the book we have met 
Aurora, We have seen her in the art gal- 
leries of Florence making faces at the old 
masters, and we have seen her on the 
streets patting the heads of dirty little ur. 
chins and giving large presents to beggars, 
We have enjoyed her cake walk at the 
charity bazar and her lapses into slang and 
her frank, unconventional, warm-hearted 
behavior toward all mankind. And, best 
of all, we have been refreshed by her fresh- 
ness and verve, by her directness of char- 
acter, her patient maternal kindness to the 
lover whom she nurses thru a severe ill- 
ness. 
An Alabaster Box, by M. E. Wilkins-Freeman 
and F. M. Kingsley. Harper & Brothers. $1.50, 
In a Little Town, by Rupert Hughes. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.35. Lydia of the Pines, by 
Honoré Willsie. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.40, 
Aurora the Magnificent, by Gertrude Hall, 
The Century Company. $1.40. 


AT THE FRONT 


While the word “deserter” on a war 
book cover is at once likely to rouse gsus- 
picion in a military reader, A German De- 
serter’s War Experience is narrated with 
such accuracy of detail that one is bound 
to set this prejudice aside. In the light 
which the author throws upon the German 
military organization from within, surely 
nothing which has been said concerning 
the ruthlessness of its system is an exag- 
geration. He accuses his officers of both de- 
liberate cruelty and cowardice giving in- 
stances in the advance on the Marne, and 
flight from it, to sustain his charges. This 
part of his book is an astounding revela- 
tion. He asserts on several occasions the 
men refused to obey orders to shoot wound- 
ed enemy soldiers and helpless civilians, 
and were more tortured than punished for 
such insubordination. In retaliation for the 
latter several German officers were shot 
by their own men. While his company lost 
thrice its original strength during the four- 
teen months of war he served, he states it 
lost not a single officer. At the end of that 
period all of the officers were photographed 
wearing the Iron Cross, First Class, for 
having so magnificently defended the 
Fatherland—in France and Belgium. 

The Battle of the Somme, by Philip Gibbs, 
is the lengthy record by an eyewitness of 
what we have come to speak of as the 
Great Push. Tho the author did not take 
physical part in it, he was near enough to 
describe with throbbing pulse the splendid 
morale of the British, Canadian, and Anzac 
citizen soldiers as they went Over the 
Top. If things are witnessed which he con- 
fesses he cannot set down in cold ink, he 
is able to throw a gleam of hilarious joy 
into his otherwise awesome pages at the 
coming of the Tanks. These weird, toad- 
like monsters, climbing over trenches, in 
and out of shell craters, shoving over house 
walls, and “eating up” tree trunks, appear 
to have shaken the British soldier with 
roars of laughter—a merriment which 
found absolutely no response in the ranks 
of the enemy. 

The Story of Ypres, by Capt. Hugh B. C. 
Pollard, is a little volume which tells sim- 
ply one of the great stories of the war, 
wherein all arms of the British service 
fought to their lasting renown. The author 
divides his narrative into two main pe 
riods, separated by the first and second 
great German bombardments. While the 
first partly destroyed the historic Flemish 
city of cloth weavers, the second completed 
its ruin. The author graphically describes 
the flight of the population on both occa- 
sions, the latter being a terribly lurid pic 
ture, its horror increased by the then new 
German device of gas fumes. It was on this 
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occasion the Canadians held their ground 
with unsurpassed valor and saved Ypres. 
In the decade before the war it was 
subject of wonder to many English people 
what kind of fellow countrymen their 
gloomy psychological novelists were depict- 
ing. What had become of that cheery, 
happy-go-lucky humor in good or bad cir- 
cumstances—especially the latter—of which 
Dickens stands master interpreter? With 
a B.-P. Scout in Gallipoli, by E. Y. Priest- 
man, we find our old friend. Here is the 
Englishman doing his bit amid the full 
horror of war with a jest on his lips, 
sending home cheer up messages, and with 
a confident smile facing whatever the next 
hour may bring. In this respect, when it 
comes to the trenches, all hang together, 
and being there to do the job set about it 
in what seems the best way, without a 
parade of war glory or any particular 
hatred of the enemy. The author is among 
the many who “died worthily.” 
A German Deserter’s War Experience. B. W. 
Huebsch. $1. Battles of the Somme, by Philip 
Gibbs. G. H. Doran Company. $2. The Story 
of Ypres, by Hugh B. C. Pollard. Robert M. 
McBride. 25 cents. With a B.-P. Scout in 


Gallipoli, by E. Y. Priestman. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.75. 


A MONTH AS A ROOKIE 


The actual life of the Rookie has been 
written only in a fragmentary way until 
now a member of the Tenth Regiment, 
which fought the Great Chazy Campaign 
about Plattsburg last fall, has given us in 
At Plattsburg a pretty complete idea of 
what the Rookie did and said and suffered 
and thought and learned. His month in 
camp and on hike was a great experience 
and stimulated manhood and patriotism, 
else why should he greet the flag more rev- 
erently and why should his heart be in his 
throat when he heard the bugle call the 
last retreat. This is a good account of 
Plattsburg life. 

At Plattsburg, by Allen French. Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. $1.36. 


TRUE STORIES 


No biography which describes its hero 
only after recounting his death will serve 
to awaken the interest of American boys 
in great Americans. The life of John Paul 
Jones is not easily stripped of romance, 
but Lewis Frank Tooker, by means of his 
coldly concise narrative, has almost done 
so. (The Macmillan Company, 50 cents.) 


A new illustrated edition of the famous 
Life of Nelson, by Robert Southey, con- 
tains an explanatory and supplemental in- 
troduction by Sir Henry Newbolt, the naval 
historian and enthusiast. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company, $2.) 


The Girl, by Katherine Keith, is an auto- 
biographical narrative of the childhood, 
adolescence and young womanhood of a 
very temperamental American girl, written 
with a curious detachment and objectivity 
rare in personal revelations. (Henry Holt 
& Co., $1.35.) 


For a most simple and direct account 
of typical New England home life seventy- 
five years ago, when religion was recognized 
as the main business of living, read 
Daughter of the Puritans, the story, to her 
marriage, of Caroline A. S. Creevey. (G. P. 
Putnam Sons, $1.50.) 

The Making of an American, by Jacob 
A. Riis. A new edition, with a preface by 
Theodore Roosevelt, of the story of the 
rise of a young and practically penniless 
immigrant to a position of an honored and 
infiuential citizenship—his struggles, his 
victories and his love story. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, $2.25.) 

Benjamin Franklin, Printer, by John 
Clyde Oswald, has one advantage over Paul 
Elmer More’s survey of the towering per- 
sonality, in the Riverside Biographical 
les. Mr. Oswald is a printer, who writes 




















School of Personality for Girls 
Sea Sy eed home life with personal attention and care. 


Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals 

2 of efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed 
ines especially for health, character and initiative. 100 acres; 
pine groves and 1000 feet of seashore. Climate is excep- 

tionally favorable for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gymnastics. College 


Preparatory. French, German and Spanish by native teachers. 
Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Person- 
ality Diplomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors, Booklet. 
Rev. Thomas Bickford A.M.. Miss Faith Bickford, Principals 





usic, Culture, Domestic 


Box P Brewster, Mass, 











DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 51st YEAR 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits liberal terms, $300-—-.$350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D. Principal 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICE, President 
Largest school of expression in the U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
formal and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
3 3 physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 

year opens September 24th. 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Hantington Chambers Boston, Mass. 

















Worcester Academy 





LTIVA REE 
ERATIONS, WORCESTER ACADEMY REALLY 
EDUCATES BOYS. SEND FOR THE CATALOG. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Prin., 
103 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 

















SCHOOL OF Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice, 38th 
year opens October 4th. 
EXPRESSION Summer Terms: N. Y. University, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Boston, Asheville, 
Chicago. List of Dr. Curry’s books (rece 
ommended by ed Jand “E ion’’ free. 


S. 5S. Curry, Ph.D.. Litt.D., President. Copley Sq.. Boston. Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 
course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. 
Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. 
Catalog. REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 











WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls, 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields, § Buildings. Gymnasium. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals 


The Sargent School “tatczacn" 
g Education 
Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for physical 
education in the world, General and special courses prepare for 
De b A SAR Address Jor booklet, 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 








LL 


LOWE! 
Illustrated booklet. 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


77th year opens September, 1917. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and appointments. Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Your boy’s personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. All 
the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Wholesome food. Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guidance 
in work and play. Scientific and preparatory department, Six buildings. Gymnasium. Six-acre athletic fields. 
HOOL FOR BOYS om 10 to 14. Separate building. Distinctive management and house mother. 
JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. D., principal, Easthampton, Mass. 











Mercersburg Academy 


OP THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental and 
moral training for college entrance or business. 
SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance under 
Christian masters from the great universities. Personal 
attention given to each boy. 
LOCATION —In the country, on the western slope of the 
famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and 
healthful spots of America. 

—Modern and complete. New Gymnasium. 

Write for catalogue. Address Box 136. 


William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 





Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Woodland Road 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Forty-ninth year. Location combines ad- 
vantages of city and country. Collegiate 
and Special Courses. Exceptional advan- 
tages in Social Service, Music and Ex- 
pression. 





John Carey Acheson, LL. D., President. 





New-Church Theolgical School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theo- 
lugical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretae 
tion of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired, 
For catalogue and information, address 

William L. Worcester, President. 


HEBRON ACADEMY 40 acres. 9 buildings. 
STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful resi- 
dences for girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL—A 
modern home for boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome 
food. Pure spring water. College preparatory. General 
courses. Domestic chemistry. Address 

Wa. E. Sarcent, Litt.D., Principal. 


Pacific School of Religion 


_ An undenominational, union school of re- 
ligion. Adinits both sexes and all denomina- 
tions. College graduation required for regular 
course leading to B. D. All privileges of 
University of California open to qualified 
seminary students. Term begins August 20, 
1917. Address President C. S, Nash, Berke- 
ley, California. 





Hesron, Maine. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(CONTINUED) 

















Skidmore School of Arts 
SUMMER SESSION 


July second to August eleventh 
Household Arts, Music, Fine Arts, 


Physical Education (preparing 
teachers to fulfill the requirements 
of the New York State Law), 


Secretarial Studies, Languages. 


For catalogue of regular and summer sessions 
Address the Registrar 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


ELMIRA COLLEGE  xcc-sectarian 


Oldest American college exclusively for women. Five courses, 
leading to degree ; arts, science, home economics, law and finance. 
music. Small student body, large fac aye personal attention. 
Dormitory suites, with study and two bedrooms. 

JOHN BALOCOM SHAW, D.D., LL.D., President 
For catalog and views, address Registrar, ELMIRA, N. 





























Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Pounded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and profes- 


sional training of women. Secretarial 
Work, Household Economies and Indus- 
trial Arts. Special students admitted. 


Address Boretary, 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. ¥. 














Crippled and Deformed 


We nave successiully treated thousands of 
sufferers of acute and chronic joint and 
bone «liseases ; bodily deformities of in- 
fantile paralysis, hip joint diseases, 
spinal curvature. club feet, fractures, 
etc., without drugs, surgery or plas- 
ter casts. Our wonderful method is 
S87 approved and endorsed by the world 
famous surgeon— 

Prof. ADOLPH LORENZ, of Vienna 

Send for descriptive booklet T 

ROTH ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTE 
162 W. 75th St., New York City 
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RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A.B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 








LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 








SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
WATERBURY. CONNECTICUT 
College Preparatory and Diploma Courses, Forty-third year. Mod- 
ern equipment. Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A.M , Principal. 


THOMPSON, CONN. July 1st to September 15th. 
Preparation for examinations m Mathematics, English, History, 
French, German, Latin. Elementary and Adyanced courses in 
First Aid and Red Cross Nursing. Voice, Piano, Riding. Driv- 
img, Tennis, Golf, Swimming, Rowing. Archery. Circulars on 
application. Mary Louise Marot Principal 








. : 
Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ course 
for High School graduates, general and special courses. Domes- 
tic Science. Outdoor sports 


Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MARTIN COLLEGE, F2123%!: 

Tennessee 

A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate 

Rates. Modern Buildings and Equipment. In the Biue- 

Grass Hills of Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. 
Box 1. W. T. WYNN, President. 
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The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 


GREENWICH - - CONN. 


The Ely Junior School 


(Distinct from Upper School) 
FOR GIRLS UNDER FIFTEEN 
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Sievenenevene 
GLENDALE, O. 


GLENDALE COLLEGE Suburban to Cincinnati 


Catalogues and information sent young women 








seeking large opportunities. 








clothes, seeds? 





Manager of 


119 West Fortieth Street 


War Gardening 
Equipment 


Have you everything you need—tools, 


. You can get first hand information about 
garden equipment of all kinds, from big 
things to little things. Simply address the 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP 


Insincere 








New York 














of a printer. He concentrates and special 
izes upon this side of the many sided 
Franklin, giving sidelights upon his work 
as a publisher, writer and advertiser. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.) 


FROM THE NOVELISTS 


The Rustler of Wind River in the story 
of the same name by G. W. Ogden, was a 
man who would not allow the Western cat- 
tle barons to dispossess him of his home- 
stead. This meant war. But “the rustler” 
was an ideal hero and won his ideal hero- 
ine after a series of ideal skirmishes. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, $1.30.) 

Starr of the Desert, by B. M. Bower, is 
a thrilling tale of life on our Mexican bor- 
der, where Starr, a secret service man, dis- 
covers a serious plot against the Govern- 
ment and arrests an American highbrow 
and other revolutionary ringleaders. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.35.) 


Ordeal by Fire, by Marcel Berger, is a 
story of a man, affluent, well-educated, 
pleasure-loving, cynical, selfish, with atro- 
phied emotions. War makes him human, 
teaches him fair-play, modesty, bravery, 
compassion. The book gives a realistic ac- 
count of the details of life at the front in 
France. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $1.50.) 


The Human Drift, by Jack London. 
Odds and ends, such as are published after 
a popular writer dies. Personal glimpses 
of London, of the California ranch, of 
Ecuador, of the high seas. More or less 
true stories of traits-in-humanity caught 
by this someways keen observer. Two one- 
act plays end the volume, but the title 
essay beginning it is, tho illogical enough, 
its most careful, most stimulating piece of 
writing. (The Macmillan Company, $1.25.) 


PULPIT AND PEW 


Frank Otis Erb presents an inclusive 
and thoro-going survey of the rise and 
Development of the Young People’s More- 
ment in the churches of America. The work 
shows painstaking and accurate research, 
but lacks imagination and picturesqueness, 
It reads more like a volume of statistics 
than a history of this thrilling develop- 
ment. (University of Chicago Press, $1.) 

From the standpoint of the Episcopal 
Chureh, Edward S. Drown discusses The 
Apostles’ Creed Today in the latest volume 
of the series entitled “Church Principles for 
Lay People.” The author summarizes Dr. 
McGiffert’s theory of the origin of the 
creed; and then seeks to reinterpret its 
clouses in terms of modern thought. (The 
Macmillan Company, $1.) 


Religion of a Newspaper Man consists 
of some sixty religio-philosophical editorials 
from the pen of DeWitt McMurray, which 
appeared in the Sunday issues of a couple 
ot well known Texas newspapers. They 
cover a wide range of religious topics from 
belief in God and immortality to the evils 
of prejudice, passion and an evil tongue. 
The style is lucid, vigorous and_ well 
adorned with apt quotations. (IF. H. Revell 
& Co., $1.50.) 

The Social Teachings of the Jewish 
Praphets, by President Bizzell, covers the 
whole history of Hebrew prophetism from 
Moses and Samuel to Joel and Jonah. The 
political and social circumstances under 
which the great prophets, like Amos, Hosea 
and Isaiah, lived and taught were so similar 
to our own that any conscientious and 
skilled interpretation of their social mes- 
sages must be of living interest today. 
(Boston: Sherman, French & Co., $1.25.) 


The Grand Adventure and Other Ser- 
mons, by Dr. Robert Law, is well worth the 
publishing for the two sermons on The 
Law of Non-Resistance and Politics Ac 
cording to Christ. The whole volume 18 
full of that quiet, courageous religious 
philosophy exprest in terse, restrained lan- 
guage, which convinces the mind and as- 
sures the heart. The volume is dedicated 
to the three soldier sons and their comrades 
in two battalions of the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force. (G. H. Doran Company, 
$1.25.) 
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war, our National Government is rap- 

idly and effectively mobilizing the in- 
dustrial, economic and man-power_ re- 
sources of America. But largely to agencies 
outside of the Government has been left 
the important task of mobilizing America’s 
mind—-a most stupendous undertaking, 
were it not that democracy has evolved a 
piece of public-opinion making machinery 
unique in the world’s history. 

Germany has been so effective in wag- 
ing war, especially in its early stages, 
largely because the mind of Germany was 
made up even before war was declared. 
The German system left nothing to chance; 
even the minds of the citizens had been 
cared for by governmental agencies and 
she presented a solidarity of purpose never 
before equaled. Most of the radical Social- 
ists were whole-heartedly for the war and 
for the Fatherland. 

It took England over a year to get its 
mind made up—to arrive at any semblance 
of united thinking and mass conviction, 
and England is a small country where all 
the people can be reached quickly. It is 
possible in Ingland for nearly every family 
to read the same paper every morning. 

To be of value to our Allies our diversi- 
fied and polyglot citizens must be united 
almost to a man, whole-heartedly and un- 
reservedly, behind the Government and its 
policies not later that next fall. An Amer- 
ica of one mind regarding the war is in- 
vincible. The attitude of mind of Ameri- 
cans will mean a swift and terrible, or a 
weak and halting America, 

The Fast and the residents of the big 
cities say the press will do this work. The 
press is doing and will continue to do its 
share, suffering under fearful handicaps, 

Americans whose minds are not made 
up as to whether it was necessary for 
America to go into this war and those who 
have believed from the beginning and still 
believe that this is solely a European war 
in which we are not concerned, have little 
faith in the newspapers, believing that they 
conducted a strenuous campaign “to get us 
into war.” The shameful and un-American 
treatment the newspapers gave to the 
senators that defeated the so-called Armed 
Neutrality Bill was not calculated to in- 
spire confidence in the fairness of the press 
among thoughtful people. All liberty-loving 
people who believe in the fundamentals on 
which our Government is built were shocked 
at the outburst of jungle hate that dis- 
graced the front page of nearly every news- 
paper in America; the sheet calling itself 
“the world’s greatest newspaper” proving 
the vilest. It was a spectacle to make every 
genuine patriot weep and in that foul dis- 
play of brutal hate the press lost half 
of its influence upon the minds of millions 
of level-headed, law-abiding Americans, 

Ninety per cent of the people reach a 
conviction readily in the mass, slowly if 
left to themselves as individuals. News- 
papers are not read in the mass. Type is 
cold at best. John Jones says to his neigh- 
bor, “I read yesterday that President Wil- 
son declured that we must make democracy 
safe in the world.” Jones shows no con- 
viction and in a few days he’ll probably 
forget what he read, while his neighbor is 
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MAKING UP AMERICA’S MIND 
BY LOUIS J. ALBER 


GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COIT-ALBER CHAUTAUQUA 


only mildly interested. But let John Jones 
say to that neighbor, “Yesterday I heard 
President Wilson say ‘We must make 
democracy safe in the world,’” and you'll 
note the enthusiasm in the voice and the 
flash of the eye that denotes conviction. 
Jones will never forget what he heard and 
his neighbor will be convinced, too. 

So long as human nature is as it is to- 
day, the written word cannot supplant the 
spoken word, After physical hunger, the 
strongest and most universal hunger in the 
world is the hunger for information im- 
parted by word of mouth. And right here 
lies Chautauqua’s-duty and opportunity. 
Every Chautauqua gathering this summer 
will be a patriotic rally, and the services 
of the Chautauqua platforms have been 
placed unreservedly at the call of the Gov- 
ernment. There is no more effective way of 
reaching the people and effecting a solidar- 
ity of opinion than is thus offered. 


N Chautauqua audiences this summer 

will be gathered five or six million repre- 

sentative Americans, the warp and woof 
of the body politic, the people of whom Ida 
M. Tarbell says in her article in the May 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly, “A Little 
Look at the People”: “They stick by the 
thing in hand; and this is the vital quality 
of a great people. They work. Life is a 
stiff thing for most of them, but few of 
them shirk it. More and more I come to 
feel that you could count on these people 
for any effort or sacrifice that they be- 
lieved necessary.” . . . “Besides the 
continuous vaudeville, the agitations and 
hysteria to which the East has treated us 
in the last two and a half years, this dig- 
nity, this immediate action, this willing- 
ness to see it thru, gave one a solemn sense 
of the power and trustworthiness of this 
people.” 

What these men and women think about 
the war is all important, To help them to 
think right is the task of the Chautaqua. 
Every energy will be devoted to sounding a 
high patriotic note. Conservation of re- 
sources will be preached. Practical advice 
on conserving food will be given. Red Cross 
work will be furthered. Every tent will be 
a recruiting ground for genuine American- 
ism, And the doubts and fears of millions 
of people will be melted by the power and 
heat of the spoken word and this convic- 
tion left: “America is in this war to make 
democracy safe and we will do our share.” 

And Chautauqua can do this because it 
suffers from none of the handicaps that 
hinder the press. It is and has been the 
freest platform in America. It has never 
tried to “put anything over on the peo- 
ple.” It has never had an ax to grind— 
has never bowed to selfish interests. It is 
the greatest genuinely democratic piece of 
machinery for forming public opinion in 
the world. And it will not break down or 
shirk its task, as so many democratic insti- 
tutions have done in the stress of war. 

It is only natural to expect Chautauqua, 
that has labored for forty years for great- 
er democracy in America, will in this in- 
ternational crisis do its duty in supporting 
the national program “to make democracy 
sufe in the world.” 
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Dent handi- 
cap yourself 
i in a business way or 
Fi socially with a painful 
| corn. There’s no need 
to keep your mind on & 
your corn, 
Blue-jay—the easy way— 
brings instant relieffrom pain. 
And your corns are gone in 48 
hours. That is, the average 
corn. Some very stubborn 
cases require a second or 
third treatment. 


Millions upon millions of 
corns have been removed the 
Blue-jay way. Millions of 
families keep a supply on 
hand, and they never have 
corns. You, too, can be freed 
} mow and forever. 

Paring corns brings only 
temporary relief. And harsh 
liquids are dangerous. Blue- 
jay is the scientific way. 

BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
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; | 15¢ and 25c At Druggists 
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| Stops Pain—Ends Corns 
: Instantly Quickly 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, ss0 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free, 


FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


CASH FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


END us false teeth in any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold, 
silver Or Platinum, ewelry new or broken. Magneto 
Points, We send cash by return mail and hold your goods 10 
days. We will return them at our expense if our offer is returned 
as unsatisfactory. Established 1899, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432CG Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


























Cleveland, Ohio 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 
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MOBILIZING THE FIRE INSURANCE BUSINESS FOR WAR 


AST March, anticipating war with 
[Germany the fire insurance companies 

of the United States offered their serv- 
ices to the Government. I do not mean that 
each particular company did this, nor that 
every one of them was represented in the 
offering, because all are not members of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the organization making it. But the 133 
companies composing that body include not 
only the oldest and strongest in the coun- 
try but they transact, perhaps, as much as 
90 per cent of the whole business. The 
National Board is not a rating organiza- 
tion; it exercizes no legislative functions 
whatever either as to rates or general prac- 
tises. If I were asked to concisely define 
its objects, I should say that it was an 
organized effort, on the part of those who 
know how to do it, to conserve the burn- 
able property of the nation and reduce the 
cost of fire insurance protection. I know 
that this is not the popular idea of the fire 
insurance business; but that does not deter 
me from affirming a fact as to which the 
public are mistaken. 

In describing the offering made to the 
Government for this war by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, I shall draw 
lightly from a rich fund of information on 
the subject contained in the annual address 
of the organization’s president, Mr. R. M. 
Bissell, president of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, at its meeting last 
month. He tells us that the opportunity 
for patriotic service finds the fire insur- 
ance organizations ready, willing and com- 
petent to perform it—‘‘a service for which 
both variety and usefulness will bear favor- 
able comparison with that proffered oF 
performed by any other industry or occu- 
pation.” 

The National Board has been in exist- 
ence for fifty-one years. During more than 
one-half of that time it has been engaged 
in making surveys and inspections of the 
physical hazards of the country, in ac- 
cumulating and classifying these records 
and in working out engineering plans. It 
possesses a mine of information respecting 
these facts, water supplies, fire-fighting or- 
ganizations and materials which, welded 
into a compact mass, is of immense value 
to the several departments of the Govern- 
ment charged with preparing the nation 
for war. In this connection Mr. Bissell 
says: 

“This development is an entirely logical one, 
for during the past generation the thought of 

ublic service has been directing a larger ani 
ger part of our activities. National public 
service upon this new and extended scale is 
therefore merely the natural fruition of a spirit 
prominent in the affairs of the National Board.” 

On March 21 the Board adopted a reso- 
lution placing its facilities and services at 
the disposal of the Government. It may be 
of vital importance to the Government, ran 
the preamble that the latter have at its 
command facilities for safeguarding the fire 
hazards involved in cities, towns and vil- 
lages, public buildings, hospitals, ware- 
houses, and similar institutions, as well 
as detailed knowledge of local water sup- 
ply systems, structural conditions and fire- 
fighting equipments. This is the sort of 
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information the Board has been gathering, 
to the minutest detail, in its efforts to 
locate defects and have them eliminated. It 
exprest its readiness to undertake the or- 
ganization and direction of fire prevention 
requirements for the national defense and 
to furnish the Government the vast amount 
of information possest by the fire insur- 
ance companies concerning industrial and 
other establishments to be used for supply- 
ing and equipping the armed forces of the 
country. The acceptance by the Govern- 
ment was prompt and cordial, and the 
Board is now in active coéperation with 
the Council of National Defense. 

The Board went right to work; an extra 
office force was organized and special files 
were purchased. The service involves the 
handling of a mass of details, but as this 
is inherent in all branches of insurance, 
there was no delay in supplying the Gov- 
ernment with plans for protecting city 
water supplies, warehouses and docks; 
with lists of factories suitable for the pro- 
duction of articles needed by the Govern- 
ment. “We have perfected a system of 
advisory committees in different parts of 
the country for organizing and supervising 
the thousands of traveling inspectors, sur- 
veyors, engineers and appraisers employed 
by our various companies and organiza- 
tions,” said Mr. Bissell, “so that they may 
carry out any investigations and secure any 
information which the several departments 
of the Government or of the Council of 
National Defense may request.” 


HE Governors of all grain-producing 

states and those of states in which are 

located the great terminal elevators have 
been offered the services of a small army 
of inspectors in a campaign to reduce the 
annual destruction of grain and other food- 
stuffs. A like work is to be undertaken in 
the Southern states to conserve the cotton 
supply. Coéperating with the state councils 
of defense, a place is to be instituted to 
conserve other food repositories, such as 
potato warehouses, coal mines, fertilizer 
factories, saw mills and other factories, 
especially those the products of which are 
necessary for war supplies. It is also de- 
signed, after conferring with manufactur- 








This department of The Inde- 
pendent will undertake to furnish 
on the request of readers any in- 
formation respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, 
pass upon the debatable compara- 
tive differences between companies 
that conform to the requisite legal 
standards set up for all, except in 
so far as the claims made by any 
of them seem to be inconsistent 
with the principles of sound under- 
writing. Address all communica- 
tions on insurance subject to the 
editor of the Insurance Department. 




















ers’ associations, to effect a serious and 
practicable effort on their part to reduce 
the fire waste in every class of industrial 
properties of which the Board may be un- 
able to offer prompt reinspections. All this 
work will be supplemented by conferences, 
uddresses delivered before the owners and 
superintendents of factories, and by printed 
udvisory suggestions and placards designed 
to secure the codperation of employees. 

Property owners will be appealed to thru 
their sense of patriotic obligation. “The 
ordinary arguments of penalties and credits 
in rates have often failed to produce the 
sufeguards, and improvements, the care, 
cleanliness, and constant supervisory atten- 
tion which make for safety,” observes Mr. 
Bissell. Continuing, he says: 

“Now, at a time of national need and emer- 
gency with the support and compelling influence 
of governors, state fire marshals, and state 
councils of defense and calling to our aid also 
the desire to serve our common country, which 
in the heart of every true American now seeks 
outlet and expression, may we not hope to be 2 
powerful factor in a new movement to lessen 
the scandalously great fire waste of this coun- 
try, a movement which shall bring results of no- 
table value to the Nation? The cost of the war 
will be stupendous. Is there any way in which 
we, the fire insurance companies of America, 
can better help to make its burden lighter?” 

Experience is the only guide, and _par- 
ticularly so in insurance. My readers, 
therefore, will not regard it as an imposi- 
tion on their good nature if, in support of 
the claim that the companies, thru the 
National Board, have been working to re- 
duce the fire waste, I cite from Mr. Bis- 
sell’s address the results of the business 
transacted by the membership in 1916, 
and for the ten years ending with that 
year. The business last year was not a for- 
tunate one as these figures will show: 

The total premiums received amounted 
to $424,272,461. Against that we have 
$210,008,119 of losses paid; $159,036,413 
for expenses, and $65,940,008 for outstand- 
ing undischarged liabilities, a total of 
$434,984,540 and a loss, as compared with 
premium income, of $10,272,461, or 2.46 
per cent. 

The ten-year experience, while not en- 
couraging, was better. The total premiums 
handled in that period aggregated $3,102,- 
080,749; the paid losses were $1,616,003,- 
682; the expenses, $1,214,399,933 ; and the 
increased liabilities for which funds must 
be Held, $219,790,8483; a total of $3,050,- 
194,408 and a profit of $51,886,341, or 1.67 
per cent, 

When we consider the vast amount of 
money handled—more than three billions 
—in a period covering ten years of time, 
and compare it with the profit yielded, we 
must conclude that the results are dispro- 
portioned to the efforts made. Getting down 
to easily understood figures, they are $1.67 
for each $100. 

The fire insurance companies are not run 
by impractical men; therefore, they are 
not dreaming of a time when their labors 
will result in making this a fireproof coun- 
try. But, for their own profit, as well as 
the benefit of the commonwealth, they are 
trying to make it a slow-burning country. 
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Do you manufacture—buy—sell 
Read the 


“Story of the 
Automobile” 


By H. L. BARBER 
Economist and Financial Writer 

Author “Making Money Make Money,” etc. 

First authentic story ever written on the 
third largest industry in the United States 
—the invention, early struggles, rapid de- 
velopment, salesmanship of the highest 
type, the problem of advertising and dis- 
tribution, as well as financing the Motor 
Car and Accessories Industry told in an 
interesting way. d 
A masterly treatise on 


Get this the entire subject, in- 
Book now cluding a chapter by 
EDWARD G. WESTLAKE, one of 
American’s foremost Automobile Editors, 
another chapter by the BUSINESS 
BOURSE, New York. Over 250 pages, lists 
all makes of cars with prices, illustrated 
with Charts, Cloth Bound, Gold stamped, 
sold by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York, and other 
leading booksellers, or $1.50 direct from 
publishers. Your business library will not 
be complete without this book. 


A. J. MUNSON & CO., Publishers 
Dept. C2, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL 


Catholic Church Mortgages 


FOR SALE IN ANY AMOUNT 5% 

TO NET THE INVESTOR oO 
Interest payable semi-annually. These mortgages are a first lien 
upon Roman Catholic Church property, and constitute the highest 
class of investment. Principal and interest collected and remitted 
to investors, without charge. 


B. J. CAVANACH 
600 Fleming Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 
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For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most thoroug' 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 710 
$25 Certifieates of Deposit also for saving investwrs. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence. Kans 


6% TIME CERTIFICATES 


issued in multiples of $50.00 
are most desirable investments. 














Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE BANKING CORPORATION 


ft MONTANA 








MEETING 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
STOCKHOLDERS MEETING 

The Stockholders of the American Car and 
Foundry Company are hereby notified that the 
regular Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
said Company will be held at its offices, No. 243 
Washington Street, Jersey City, New Jersey, June 
28, 1917, at 12 o’clock noon for the purpose of 
electing a Board of Directors and transacting such 
other business as may be properly brought before 
the meeting. H. C. WICK, Secretary. 


Change of Address 


If you are going away for the summer, you will 
want «the Independent to follow you. Let us 
know your new address, if possible, three weeks 
ahead. Be sure to give us your old address also. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


TYPEWRITERS 9 “saices 
PRICES 
Ourentire stock of latest modelsieoffered 
@t special prices for the summer only. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 
All trademarked, and guaranteed for one 
. Buy now and save as much as $75. 
ch stores in leading cities. 
Write for Catalog and Summer Price List. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 339 Broadway, N.Y 
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THE FOOD CAMPAIGN 


Our crops of grain, wheat excepted, will 
be the largest ever harvested, and esti- 
mates of the yield of wheat are more fa- 
vorable than they were a short time ago. 
It will be recalled that the Government’s 
report promised only 366,000,000 bushels 
of winter wheat, and that farmers were 
urged to increase the spring wheat acre- 
age in order that the entire crop might be 
equal to last year’s, 640,000,000 bushels, 
which was only a little more than enough 
for home consumption and seed. Last year’s 
spring wheat crop was only 159,000,000. 
It is now expected in the West that the 
forthcoming Government report will raise 
the winter wheat estimate to at least 400,- 
000,000 bushels. In some of the spring 
wheat stutes the acreage has been reduced; 
in others there is an increase, and probably 
there is, on the whole, a gain of 10 per 
cent. Several Western crop experts think 
there will be enough spring wheat to make 
an entire crop of 700,000,000 bushels. It 
is more probable, however, that the yield 
will be in the neighborhood of last year’s. 
As it is said that the Entente Allies will 
need at least 200,000,000 bushels from 
this country, our Government may decide 
to control the distribution and use of the 
quantity produced. 

There will be no shortage of other kinds 
of grain. It is estimated that 15,000,000 
acres have been or will be added to last 
year’s 108,000,000 acres of corn, and the 
crop will be a great one, considerably ex- 
ceeding even the 3,125,000,000 bushels pro- 
duced in 1912. There is a gain of 10 per 
cent in the oats acreage. Large increases 
of the rye and barley crops are assured. 
Corn has been planted in part of the 12,- 
437,000 acres where winter wheat was 
killed, and in land formerly used for cot- 
ton in the South, where cotton acreage has 
been reduced by 3 per cent. From many 
parts of the country come reports about 
planting that will largely increase the sup- 
ply of vegetables. Acreage increase for po- 
tatoes is 25 per cent in the State of New 
York, and this is estimated by the Govern- 
ment to be the addition for the whole coun- 
try. In that state much land heretofore 
used for hay has been taken for vegetables 
and grain. The additional acreage of beans 
there is 41 per cent. 

It has been very difficult to get the labor 
required by farmers, but still there has 
been planting in the greatest acreage ever 
used. Men will be needed for intermediate 
cultivation and at harvest time. Plans of 
the national Departments of Agriculture 
and Labor for supplying harvest labor were 
announced last week. They provide for co- 
operation with state and county authori- 
ties, with an organization and agencies 
that will ascertain the labor wants of 
every township; also for the employment 
of hundreds of thousands of high school 
boys, retired farmers and young women. 
In some places farmers have been re- 
strained by fear that overproduction would 
make prices low and unprofitable. A citi- 
zens’ committee in one New York county 
has formed a corporation that guarantees 
to local farmers prices that will more than 
pay the cost of production. In many states 
help has been given for planting by local 
Government officers, railroad companies 
and associations of citizens. Much will be 
added in the near future by Federal ac- 
tion. Canada’s supply of farm labor has 
been reduced by army service, but the de- 
mand appears to have been satisfied by 








**4 New Plan by Old Interests.’ 


Thousands of millions 
of feet of lumber are 


DEMANDED NOW 


—for barracks, for ships, for wagons 
and equipment, for industrial use. Add 
to this the normal demand and the enor- 
mous extra demand which will come with 
the close of the war and you can see that 
the lumber industry is in a position more 
favorable than for many years. 


LACEY 
Profit-Sharing Bonds 


(ist Mortgage) are based on growing tim- 
ber. The name of Lacey has been stand- 
ard in the timber field for many years, 
Timber values are constantly rising and 
now will rise faster than ever. ey 
Bonds will carry large profits. 

Experienced investors wisely see in the 
present world-situation reasons for con- 
serving their principal by SAFE as well 
as profitable investments. Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds (lst Mortgage) are ideal 
Jor this purpose on account of their profit 
feature in addition to 6% and absolute 
safety. Convenient denominations of 

$100, $500, $1,000 

You are invited to read the highly interesting 
Booklet T-203, which ins the exceptional 
conditions on which the bonds are based. We 
suggest prompt application. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY JIMBER ©. 

















332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For 87 years the name of Lacey has been synonymous 
with conservative success in timber investment. 


























DIVIDENDS 


BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY. 

New York, May 28, 1917. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of One and one-half per centum 
(144%) on the outstanding capital stock of this 
company, payable on July 1, 1917, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, 

June 9, 1917. J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 
FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO, 

May 29, 1917. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. (1%%) on the 
Common Shares of this Company will be paid 
June 15, 1917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 20, 1917. Transfer booke 

will not close, A. H. PLATT, Sec’y. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


THIRTY-YEAR FIVE PER CENT. COLLATERAL 
TRUST GOLD BONDS 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on June 1, 1917, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 25, *917. 
A Mividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) has been declared on the Preferred stock 
of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable July 
2, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 15, 1917. Checks will be mailed. 


T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, June 1, 1917. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 73 
A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Monday, July 
2, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Tuesday, June 12, 1917. Checks will be 
mailed by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 8. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, June 1, 1917. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 59 
A quarterly dividend of one per cent. (1%) and 
an extra dividend of one per cent. (1%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day been 
declared payable Monday, July 2, 1917, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business Tuesday, 
Inne 12, 1917. Checks will be mailed by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
8S. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 
H, C, WICK, Secretary. 
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HOTEL WENTWORTH 


Newcastle-by-the-Sea, New Hampshire (Near Portsmouth) 


No Hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the beauty 
of its location, the attractiveness of surroundings and perfection 
of service. Located on the sea, in the center of a large private 
park. Accommodates 500. Local and long distance telephone 
in each room. 





Unequaled facilities for golf, tennis, dancing, yachting, canoe- 
ing, boating, bathing, deep sea fishing, motoring, trap shooting, 
rifle range, well-equipped garage under competent supervision. 


Associated withthe IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours 
Send postal to-day for illustrated book, tell- y 


ing how easy to reach here from all points. 
WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 


H. W. PRIEST, Manager 
e Winter, Hotel Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 
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The Social and Scenic Center of the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS—MAPLEWOOD, N. H. | 


MARL WOOD HOTEL 
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Inn Opens 
June 15th 


Open June 30th 
to October 


COTTAGES—CASINO—INN 


ONE THOUSAND ACRE PARK 
EIGHTEEN HOLE GOLF COURSE—6060 YARDS 


The Maplewood is noted for its excellent golf with start and 


finish immediately in front of the hotel. Frequent 
tournaments are held during the season. 
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DAILY THIRD ANNUAL REGISTERED MAPLEWOOD ‘TRAP SHOOTING ‘ 
CONCERT TOURNAMENT, JULY ind TO 7th, INCLUSIVE 


DANCING 
| EVERY EVENING 








MAPLEWOOD HOTEL COMPANY, w. F, ‘DUNSPAU G H, caiiene and Managing Director : 
Booking Representative, J. J. HENNESSY, 1180 Broadway,,New York. Phone, Madison Sq. 4748 
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thousands of high school boys, university 
students, workmen released by railroad 
companies and business men who spend 
vacations in the fields. The spring wheat 
acreage there has been increased. In both 
countries there have been extraordinary 
efforts to make a great output of food- 
stuffs, because so much is needed on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and an unprece- 
dented harvest can now be foreseen. 


AT THE STEEL MILLS 


The steel mills are working under great 
pressure. Rapid and extraordinary growth 
has not given the industry capacity or 
power to satisfy the overwhelming de- 
mand. A statement prepared by the Iron 
and Steel Institute shows that the indus- 
try’s output has increased from 23,513,000 
tons in 1914, to 32,151,000 in 1915, and 
42,772,000 in 1916. In the same time ex- 
ports have been multiplied by 3%. Last year 
they were 6,110,000 tons. Mill capacity is 
engaged for more than a year, but prefer- 
ence is given to Government orders, and 
these are larger than was expected. They 
may call for 200,000 tons a month, includ- 
ing plates for ships, structural shapes for 
buildings at navy yards and army camps, 
and steel for 7,500,000 field artillery shells 
and 70,000 motor trucks. The railroads 
need cars and are waiting for 104,000 or- 
dered some time ago, with 2200 locomotives, 
An order from Russia for 10,000 cars was 
placed last week, but she wants 30,000 
more. If they could be made promptly, 
ships to carry them across the Pacific 
could not be found. The output of pig iron 
is now found to be insufficient. Undoubt- 
edly the Government will get the steel 
which it must. have, and railroad compa- 
nies will be served without unnecessary de- 
lay, but other buyers will have to wait. 


THE STOCK MARKET 


During the week that ended on May 26 
there was great activity on the New York 
Stock Exchange, with rising prices. The 
market was a broad one. On three days 
the transactions exceeded a million shares, 
and the total for one of these, 1,563,000, 
was the largest since the beginning of 
February. More than one-quarter of the 
business was done in shares of the Steel 
Corporation, the price advancing from 
1233 to 134%. The highest figures had been 
129%, reached in November last. Shares 
of all steel companies moved upward, but 
there were also large net gains thruout 
the list, those for industrials ranging from 
2 to 11 points. Motor stocks, which had 
declined on account of coming new taxes 
and a belief that the general tax burden 
would reduce the sales of cars, were from 
1 to 7 points higher at the close of the 
week. The causes of the advance were not 
clearly seen, but among them were the 
condition of the steel industry, improve- 
ment of the national tax bill by the Senate 
Committee, and a prevailing expectation 
that the railroad companies would be per- 
mitted to increase their freight rates. The 
steel mills had not been able to satisfy the 
demand for their products even before the 
war needs of the Government, for new 
ships and munitions were made known. 

The price advance was not checked on 
the first day of the following week, the 
28th, when 1,290,000 shares were sold. 
Railroad stocks showed exceptiona! 
strength, but industrials were affected by 
a reaction, due mainly to the taking of 
profits by fortunate traders. Steel shares. 
still leaders in activity, lost 1%. On the 
29th the market was still a very broad one, 
and an average of fifty representative se 
curities showed a small increase of price 
at the close, but a large majority of the 
changes were fractional. Motor stocks be- 
gan to decline again. On the 31st, after the 
intervening holiday, a vigorous advance 
was seen in the early hours, but gains were 
cut down by a late reaction. This was the 
sixth consecutive million-share day. A re- 
ported reduction of the weekly loss of Brit- 
ish ships exerted a favorable influence, and 
traders were predicting an over-subscrip- 
tion for bonds of the $2,000,000,000 loan. 
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BRETTON WOODS 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


GOLF MOTORING| HORSEBACK 
in the very | through the RIDING 


shadow of Alps of over Mountain 
Mount New Trails and 
Washington England Woodland Paths 


The Mount Pleasant Qpcns Jun¢ > 


C. J. DUNPHY, Manager. 


4 2 Opens July 9, 
| The Mount Washington (cn: 2? °.. 
D. J. TRUDEAU, Manager. 

RAILROADS: Through service via 
N. Y.,N.H.& H.R. R.,and B.& M.R.R. 
Booking office, 243 5th av., New York. 

Telephone, Madison Sq., 9230. 




















THE NORTHFIELD 


Open all Year 
In the Heart of New England Mountains. 
A Modern Homelike House equipped for comfort. Golf 
Course and Clay Tennis Courts on hotel grounds. 
Fireproof Garage and Livery. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
A. G. Moody, Mer. H. S. Stone, Asst. Mer. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful’ 























HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 


Opens June 16. Elevation 1400 feet. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


Boylston St., Corner Clarendon 
Facing Copley Square Boston, Mass. 
European Plan, Single Rooms, $1.50 up, with bath, $2.00 up. 
Double Room. $2.50 up, with bath, $3.00 up. 
American Plan, - - ~ $4.00 per day up 
FRED. E. JONES, Proprietor 


DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC, PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 
OPENS MAY 29.—Old-established’Summer Resort, 
pleasantly located, commodious lawns, running 
to lake; fine shade trees, GARAGE, Sooklet. 
A, H, DEAN, Prop. 
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| F you crave sight and sound of | 

surf; if you long for hills and | 
woodland ; if you yearn for quiet and | 
pastoral surroundings; if you desire 
lakes, brooks and quiet waters: if 
you want a vacation place that takes 
in every pleasure of the great out- 
doors 


Long Island is the Place 


Just across the river from New York City, 
it is the Summer vacation place of millions. 


Send ten cents to the General Passenger 
Agent, Long Island R. R., Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, N. Y., for book which tells the whole 


























PEBBLES 


Vicar (at village Red Cross concert)— 
Miss Jones will sing again—“I cannot tell - 
you why !”—London Opinion. 


Registrar—And are you the oldest of the 
family ? 

F'rosh—Nope. Pa and Ma are both older 
than I am.—Chaparral. 


“A man learns most who begins at the 
bottom,” remarked the Parlor Philosopher. 

“How about the fellow who is learning 
to swim ?’—Judye. 


If Eva Lushun, Charlie Darwin and 
Sir Vival raced to the corner saloon to 
buy Ori Gin with Specie, would Darwin? 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


The Lady—And you may say we sus- 
pect a discharged butler of the robbery. 

Reporter—When was he discharged? 

The Lady—Oh, we never really kept a 
butler; but I think it sounds quite well.— 
Judge. 


The Sentry (replying to irate demand 
from outside)—Very sorry, sir; but my 
orders are not to let anyone thru the gate. 

Irate One—But I must come in! Do you 
know who I am—— I'm a G.O.C.! 

The Sentry—Very sorry, sir. Couldn’t do 
it if you were a G.O.D.—wNketch. 


“You simply cannot trust anybody. 
Every one seems so dishonest nowadays,” 
declared the lady. ““My maid, whom I had 
the utmost confidence in, left me suddenly 


| yesterday and took with her my beautiful 


pearl brooch.” 
“That is too bad,” sympathized the 
friend. “Which one was it?’ 
“That very pretty one I smuggled thru 
last spring.”—New York Globe. 


An elderly lady entered a shop and 
asked to be shown some tablecloths. The 
salesman brought a pile and showed them 


to her, but she said she had seen those 


elsewhere—nothing suited her. 

“Haven’t you something 
asked, 

The clerk then brought another pile and 
showed them to her. 

“These are the newest pattern,” he said. 
“You will notice that the edge runs right 
around the border and the center is in the 
middle.” 

“Isn’t that lovely!” said the lady. “I 
will take half a dozen of those.”—Life. 


new?” she 


NATIONAL SERVICE LYRICS 
(Or Square Pegs in Round Holes) 
Uncle Tom’s an Architect, an F.R.1.B.A.., 
And his profession, I expect, is not much 
catch today ; 
But he thought it was a rum thing 
If he couldn’t tackle something, 

So he filled a form and sent it in on Friday. 
But he’s not just overjoyed with 
Messrs. Smith, whom he’s employed with, 

For his job’s to sweep the shop and keep 

it tidy! 


Uncle Jim’s an Engineer, and rather proud 
of it, 
Made up his mind to volunteer (“a man 
must do his bit’’) ; 
But I fancy, poor old chappie, 
He is far from being happy 
In a Government Department full of flap- 
pers, 
Where from 10 to 6 he lingers 
Getting ink upon his fingers, 


| Writing names upon interminable wrap- 


pers! 


Cousin. Fred’s a ne’er-do-well, his strong 
point’s not his brain, 


| He’s never punctual at a meal and cannot 


catch a train; 
But he sent an application 
With his usual hesitation 


| And the answer made the others gnash 


their molars, 
For he’s got a well-paid billet, 
Tho I don’t know how he’ll fill it, 
And his title is controller of controllers! 
—Books of Today and Tomorrow. 














Violet Ray 


is a pleasant and effective method 
of using the power of electricity to 
comfort suffering, relieve pain and 
restore health, give strength, retain 
youth and gain beauty. 


The Vi-Ray-O has made it possible 
for anyone to benefit from the Violet 
Ray treatmentsin the privacy of their 
own home. Most ailments can be re- 
lieved and benefited by use of the 


ViRayO 


“For Home Treatments’’ 


There is no danger connected with its use and 
it can be applied to the most 
sensitive parts of the body. 


Restores Youth and Beauty 


Vi-Ray-O will remove facial 
blemishes, warts and moles. It 
stimulates blood circulation, 
invigorates the skin and gives 
,a healthy complexion. 


| Endorsed by Doctors 

i The Vi-Ray-O is not only rec- 
ommended by the medical profession but 
doctors are treating their patients with it, 
with gratifying results. 


Write for Free Book 


It tells of the many gil- 
ments that can be (> 
relieved with the Vi- __ « 
Ray-O. Withthis 
book and a Vi- 
Ray-O in your 
home, it means freedo 
from pain, weakness and all fear of disease. 


With the book comes our special 10-dayoffer. Writetoday. 


Western Coil & Electrical Co. 
Box 18, Racine, Wis. 











































INSTRUCTION BY MAIL Normal, Grammar School, 


High School, Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, Tynewriting, Civil Service, Agricultural, 
Drawing, Domestic Science, Engineering Automobile Sales- 
manship, Law, and Real Estate Courses thoroughly taught by 
mail. Membership Fee $10.00; tuition free to first applicants. 
For’ Free Tuition Plan’’ address, Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio 


Don’t Die fares 

Your Time! 
There is a wayto prevent it, The warning signal 
plan used by hundreds of successful men. A 


ylan which gives you warning when the kidneys, 
iver or digestive organs begin.to go wrong. 


Write for Free Booklet 4,?ck!et,vbich wi te! 


per cent o 
diseases may be headed off . Every man should read it. Write now. 


National Bureau of Analysis, A248 Republic Bldg. , Chicago 

















Red or “Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate prices. 


roasy 9] 















Two Sizes 
4% and 5% ins. 
Extra size, 8 in. (black 
only) $1.25. Your name 

in gold inlay 35c, PREE— 
liberal supply of ink with retail 
orders. Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 


J.D ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF TIIE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 
The Story of the Week. 


1. Imagine that you are an editorial writer for a newspaper 
that is deeply interested in raising troops for the United 
States Army. Write an editorial article concerning the crisis 
in France, writing it in such a way that it will encourage 
enlistment. 

2. You have a cousin who is serving on an American battleship. 
His mother is very greatly deprest by what she considers 
the success of the German U-boats. Write her an optimistic 
letter based on the reports of shipping losses. 

3. Write a spirited dialog in which one person speaks in favor 
of censorship, and the other speaks against it. 

4. Prepare a speech in which you not only review the various 
movements against conscription but also give reasons why 
all such movements are condemned by citizens who are 
truly patriotic. 

5. Prepare a speech in which you review, in an interesting man- 
ner, the various important events of the week. 

ig ee Articles. 

. Prepare a talk on “The True Patriot,” to be given in the 
assembly of your school. Show how students in school may 
“serve as well as adhere.” 

2. Give oral definitions of the several types of militarism. Ex- 
plain why the present military activity of the United States 
cannot be classed under any of the five principal types named 
in “Varieties of Militarism.” 

5. Write a composition of two paragraphs, the first showing 
the reasons that may lead Russia to make a separate peace; 
the second showing what the possible results of such a peace 
would be. 

4. What is it that gives humor to the editorial article called 
“The New Freedom”? What are some of the legitimate pur- 
poses of humor in writing? 


The First Ten Thousand. By Herbert Reed. 


1. Write a very short synopsis of the article. 


Labor and Capital for Democracy. By Theodore Marburg. 
1. Show whether or not the author of this article maintains 
the principles of unity and coherence. 
Wee Not, Want Not. By Donald Wilhelm. 
. Tell why you like or dislike the introduction of this article. 
2. What method does Mr. Wilhelm take to present his principal 
thought? 
3. By what means does he impress us with the character of 
Mr. Hoover? 
4. Give a summary of the thought-content of this article. 
wee Hoover? By Montrose J. Moses 
. Give orally a short character sketch ‘of Mr. Hoover, com- 
menting particularly on the reasons that have made him 
successful. 
2. Write a paragraph on “Mr. Hoover as the Ideal Soldier of 
Fortune.” 


Making Up America’s Mind. By Louis J. Alber. 
1. Write a paragraph of exposition in which you explain the 
purpose of the coming “Chautauqua.” 


My North Country County. By Irving Bacheller. 
. Write a summary of the characteristics of the people who 
live in Mr. Bacheller’s North Country County. 

2. Give a talk in which you present Silas Wright as an ideal 
American. (Read “The Light in the Clearing” if you wish 
to learn more about Silas Wright.) 


SECTION If. WORD STUDY. 

1. Give the derivation and the meaning of every one of the 
following words prominent in the news of the week: emis- 
saries, altruistic, cordial, itinerary. tornado, ambulance, 
philanthropic, conscription, propaganda, anarchist, syndical- 
ist, censor, espionage, depredations. 

SECTION III. GRAMMAR. 

1. Give the syntax of the subordinate clauses in the first column 
of the article called “Waste Not, Want Not.’ 

2. Point out the subject, the predicate, and the object, if any, 
in every sentence in the first column of the same article. 

SECTION IV. LITERATURE. 


4 Song of Summer. By Charles Keeler. 
. By what means has the poet made his song dainty and 
attractive? 

Enlisted. By Pendleton King. 
. Point out the figurative -- in this poem. What do they 
add to the poem? By what spirit is the poet moved? 
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III. Progress of the War—“The Crisis in France,” “Ship- 
8 


“Y. Italy and the War—“Prince Udine Addresses Senate.” 
. What position did Italy occupy in European politics at the 


bo 


1 


VI. The Problem of Food—“Waste Not, Want Not,” 


~ oo 


VII. Industrial Reorganization and the War—“Labor and 
1. 


3. What is the attitude of the men at Plattsburg toward the 


. What is your attitude toward the Government’s treatment of 
II. 


. What is the normal relationship between the President and 


. Why is there a lull at present in the west, the east, the 


. What were the reasons which led Italy to enter the war? 


. Why are the people of the United States in general not as 


. Russia and the War—‘“Russia’s Temptation,” “Confusion 


. Review (a) Russia’s international relations during the past 


. It is said that Russia’s old treaties probably cover (a) ques- 


. “But evidently Russia now holds the whip hand,” ete. Why i is 


. How does Mr. Hoover ask us to settle the problem as far a8 


. “Our crops of grain, wheat excepted, will be the largest ever 


. Prove that the principles enunciated at the top of column 2 


. What reorganization of industry will be necessary if the prin 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY 
Public Opinion and the War—“What Is Patriotism?” 
“Varieties of Militarism,” “The First Ten Thousand,” 
“Making Up America’s Mind, ” “Authorities Crush Anti- 
Conscription Movement.” 








. On the basis of the first editorial discuss the saying, “My 


Country, may she always be right; but, My Country, right 
or wrong!” 


. What type of militarism, in your judgment, is most prevalent 


in each of the European countries, now at war? Which type 
is most prevalent in this country? 


war? 
What is the feeling concerning the war in your own com- 
munity? What influences have brought this feeling about? 


the anti-conscription propaganda? Justify this article. 


The President and Congress—“Censorship Again De- 
feated.” 


Congress? In the light of President Lincoln’s administration, 
what changes in this relationship are likely to take place if 
the present war continues? 

Discuss the various war measures which Congress has al- 
ready passed and those which are still pending. 

How do you account for the refusal of Geaneene to grant the 
President the right of censorship which he desires? 


ping Losses, ” “The Italian Drive.” 

Summarize the military operations in the various fields since 
the war began. What is the present situation (a) on the 
western front, (b) on the eastern front, (c) in the south and 
southeast, (d) on the sea? Have the sacrifices of men in 
each of these regions been justified? 


southeast? 


beginning of the war? 
Are these the reasons which Prince Udine gave in his address? 


much interested in Italy’s needs as in those of Great Britain 
and France? 


in Russia.” 


century, (b) her internal development during the same period, 
(c) the specific causes which led her into this war. 


tions of the partition of Persia, (b) French loans, (c) condi- 
tions under which she is to get Constantinople, (d) plans for 
the partition of Austria-Hungary and Turkey, (e) the re 
organization of the Balkans. Discuss the probable conditions 
laid down in one or more of these treaties. 


this so (a) in a military sense, (b) in an economic sense? 
“Russia is so situated that she can make peace with im- 
punity.” With a map open before you, show why this is true? 
alance the conditions described in the last paragraph 0 
“Russia’s Temptation.” What, in your mind, are the chances 
that Russia will remain faithful to the Allies? 


“Who’s Hoover?” “The Market Place—The Food Cam- 
paign, ” “Progress of Food Legislation.” 

hat are the causes of the food shortage as indicated in the 
first article? What are the results? 
“So we have two great problems,” etc. How is each of these 
problems to be solved? 


our domestic consumption is concerned? 


harvested,” etc. How is this statement proved? 


Capital for Democracy.” 

Mention three reasons why “positive cojperation . 
especially on the part of labor,” is necessary if we are to 
win the war. 


involve almost complete industrial reorganization. Which of 
these principles involves the most far-reaching changes? 


ciple discussed in the third column is to be carried out? 
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An Investment in Influence 


Magazine Advertising is 
an Investment in Influence. 
Indeed, it has characteristics 
over and above those of the usual 
investment—it yields a return 
in the way of interest, to be sure, 
but it does more—it protects 
the principal (there have been 
times when it has multiplied 
the principal); it insures the 
business. 


How can you include your 
Good-Will in your business 
assets? By capitalizing it 
among the people. Good-Will 
doesn’t grow by the slow proc- 
ess of interest, but by the leaps 
and bounds of personal influence. 
Magazine Advertising builds 


Ainslee’s Farm and Fireside 
American Magazine Garden Magazine 
Century Good Housekeeping 





Christian Herald 
Collier’s Weekly 


Harper’s Bazar 
Harper’s Magazine 


Continent Hearst's 
Cosmopolitan House and Garden 
Country Life Independent 
Countryside Magazine Judge 

Every Week Leslie’s Weekly 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


(ADVERTISING 
FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


opinion in the families of Ameri- 
ca. Opinion spreads among 
housewives—the good opinion 
with the bad—and makes or 
breaks a product. Win their 
approval, and your future is 
assured. Magazine Advertising 
is an Investment in Influence 
—not an expense for publicity. 


The basis of the success- 
ful merchandising of a good 
product is favorable opinion— 
Reputation—gained by repeti- 
tion of Investment Advertising 
in Magazines. 


Have you this form of 
Investment in your business? 
Will you discuss it with us? 


DIVISION) 


Literary Digest Scribner's 

McCall's Short Stories 
Metropolitan Smith’s 

Mother’s Magazine Something-To-Do 
National Geographic Sunset 

Outlook To-day’s Housewife 
Popular Vanity Fair 

Red Cross Magazine Vogue 


Woman’s Home Companion 


World’s Work 


Review of Reviews 
St. Nicholas 
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Eilert Printing Company, Ine., New York. 
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take off 
the cover! 


Nine people out of ten always 


reach for the “big’’ nugatine. 


Here are eight of them—four 


different kinds, too. Try one! 
Did you ever taste anything so 
GOOD! Eight “cordials’’, too. 
The girls smack their lips over 
the orange, peach and pineapple 
flavors. 


Anything more? 


Bless you, yes!—Brazil nuts, 
belmonts, glace nuts, nut clus- 
ters! All so good and whole- 
some, you find being moderate 
the hardest thing you ever tried. 
Once you take the lid off a 
*‘Medal of Honor’’ box, it’s 
mighty hard to get it on again. 
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olates 
65° to $1.25 
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